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The Justification of the Strike ^SSFZ 



BY OSCAR AflERINGER 



There is Inn one side to the labor 
question. 1'p.grc:* is only possible 
i nr< •null an ever-rising standard of liv- 
ing. Higher \v;iKis and lower hours 
mem better bonus, more education, 
more happiness, less crime, less suicide, 
!«■»» prostitution. 

A victory of ihe workers brings the 
wlvle of humanity nearer its destiny. 

I he master* light with their backs 
toward* pn>grcs*; they aim to turn the 
stream <»l evolution hack to its source. 

A viciory for the masters means 
degradation ami defeneration td the 
masses. I heir success would be the 
death of civilization and their unop- 
posed power would drive men back to 
the animal. 

'I he struggle of the Iiumait race is a 
struggle for happiness, and happinc** . 
t< t!i. price lu id out by the biiihlers of 
•die universe in o«.'.x hi* creature* along 
age long path oi progr. s-. 

Wiun Ivpc die- m a pioplc stagnation 
t.,k.. n s place. 

and hunger preserve the human 
i iev: bin it i- di-cniittnt wi ll the pre* 
.it! and hop - for tin tutuie that drive> 
r- forward and upward. And it fol- 
,.Mv* thai v.h-o.Mr ih-coiiteilt 
...id pna.-li— hope ;i huihlir on the 
. .lr.ee- oi civili/.t ion. 

|o obtain more of tlie material thing* 
..I" life cllal.'.i- to reach out for 
-pn filial wealth. 

l..,ve. ideal-, lofty thought, art .and 
*ci. :i. d> -ert the la-vel of the poor and 
the iiapiiim— of ilu -oiil can only re-i 
the material I a-i- oi a healthy, wcll- 
i,o, ir i.lnd l.-«Iy. 

Iherefi'ii. knowing tin' ihe ultimate 
r. -ul: fin-', jn-iiiy or condemn all 
'.i-.Mi'.iu action. I -ay that the W"fk 
whn!i n-nlt- in tl.' " gr < atc*t happiness 
;o ill - grca'c-' number is g'»-d work. 

No ruling cla-* ev.r -urrendcred one 
i..ta « f it- power voluntarily to a Mtb- 
imrce.| da- 

l eti.lali-ni wa- aboli-bed 'y force. 
Slavery otiiy succumbed at the point 
oi the" Lav. met. 

Ihe ma-ter- of todav wili not rai-e 
.;, .. ..." i r u. rk. r- unless forod 

1 1 . by eoiicenlr.i.ed action of 

• truant.- d Innfi,- wi. • efuse ■ work 
,?. v.i..rr i.^iw.t 

I hi- modern weapon of the working 
p -..pic i- called the strike. 

Nrike*. like e\rry ..ilur form of war. 
;ire destructive Mm stoppage of in- 
du-trv i- a -oii..l h -- that time cannot 
r. paif For « verv day of I: :1m ir lo-t ihe 
world i- -o much p««Tir. ami yet it is 
-urpri-ir.i! how -mall are really the 
J --« - cau-ed by strike- a- compared to 
,» u . e- brought alH.nt by a heedless, 
planh- anarc!ii-:ic -ytmi of prodnc- 

' "i'he tiyllliclKh Cel -US reln.rt tells US 

that "-lack work, clo-ing down of plants, 
are re-|H.|l-ible for 5(> per cent of nn 
emplovmcnt. while strikes are account - 
.,ble i oily for J per cent of lo-s of i-m- 

' Wilder the capitalist -y-tun of pro- 
duction a manufacturer will produce 
u.hh|. in ir.ter disregard of how much 
the market can absorb. His competitors 
do the -ante, and linn when the market 
i- clogged, mills, mines and shops are 
-hm down. The stores and warehouses 
are tilled to i>\ crllow inn. ami the work- 
er- 0111 of t mployttu nt are unable to 
bin "be product- .if their own labor. 

Ilu- -1 of affairs js called by the 
wise men who (iod in His infinite wis- 
dom has imru-ied with ihe running of 
ihi- eoimirv. •overproduction" 

lu oilier wonls. and according to the 
liuht of the aforesaid gentlemen, we 
h.i\,- no bread :•< »at because we raised 
t.«> much wheal. 

We c" in ra«s because too much cot- 
ton ha- been planted. 

Childrm k» barefooted because to«» 
many -Ii.hs ha\e been manufactured, 
and "th.- workers eat in -otip houses and 
sleep in \—\ cars U-cau-e we have raised 
Km nmch be. f and built t»o many 

holists. 

We are imp* »\ erished by siipcrrltioncc 
and made In-R^ar- by abundance. 

\nd so overproduction ha* been as- 
viuned as the chief cati-e of nanics. 

It never struck those kindly lending 
linhts that if the workers had the money 
to buv the ihinns made by themselves 
lbev m»»ii would relieve overproduction. 

It never entered into their noble heads 
lha: men with money in iheir pockets 
will not no hungry or ragged, when the 
storehouses are idled with food and 
clothing. . 

Panic* arc caused by an accumulation 
of profit* or surplu* values in the shape 

of g.NMk 

Profits arc the difference between the 
laW co«t and the selling price 1>f an 
article. 

The workingman who received two 
dollar* in wages for the production of 
ten dollar** worth of x>»m\< can only 
buv back one fifth of hi* product. 

A rai«e of ten per cent in wage* will 
a!«n irxrca«e the buying power of the 
ma«*e< ten per cent. 

A fall of ten percent ha* the opposite 
oTrct. 

f-irgc profit* mean large accumula- 
tion of unsalable B«xxl« and consequently 
panic*. 

Where wage* arc high ami profit 4 
email, where the *mallc*t difference ex- 
ist* between the cost and the *cllinK 
price of commotlitie*. there al«o i* the 
most cqral distribution of wealth. 

Whenever a state of production and 
distrihutkwi i« reached, where profit* are 
clirrhntcd entirely ami where the cost of 
production— the pay of the worker*— is 
eieal to the selling price of his product*. 



overproduction and panics will become 
impossible, because every worker, re- 
ceiving the full value of his labor, cre- 
ates the purchasing power with which 
to buy back the value produced by him. 

I he struggle between the master class 
and the workers is a struggle for the 
division of labor's product. 

it is the aim of the capitalist to obtain 
the highest possible profit, while the 
workers strive forever for a higher 
wage. 

„ Ihe interests of the two classes are 
diametrically opposed, and may be com- 
promised, but never reconciled. 

In spite of all that is said and written 
al on: the idetititv of interest of eapital 
and labor, the cold, hard fact remains 
that the capitalist who gets the most 
work for the least pay is al-o the most 
successful one; and the worker who 
l a* die . strongest fighting organization 
i- also tin- best paid in his class. 
• I he steel Crust has succeeded in ab- 
-oluiely destroying unionism in its 
plant*. Ihe meat trust has done the 
-•une. and it" one wants to see to what a 
hopeless depth human b< in«s can be 
forced b\ victorious capital, let him 
sttulv the lib' of the fillhv. Joitsv. in- 
iiora'tu. degraded worker-' of South 
Chicago ;uii| Paekiugtown. 

In this -ecthiug. boiling mass, sirug 
ili ig for. tlw division of wealth; in this 
ureal war between capital and lal>or. 
profit and wages, the labor union i- the 
oiilv humanizing, civilizing, organized 
force. 

I he church, by preaching humility 
and contentment to the nias-e*, has Jo-t- 
all power for good and is fast degen- 
erating into an apologetic organ of the 
ruling class. 

Courts ami justice are only weapon* 
of capitalism against the small offenders 
of the lower strata. Large criminals 
are above the law and immune from 
justice. 

The great institution* of learning are 
endowed by the masters, and the nseful- 
m— of teachers and thinkers is para- 
Ivzed bv their dependence on the I-ord- 
of (iold. 

I'he government itself is but the will- 
ing handmaid of the ruNne class. 

T!:.. hiv.'.iy <»f Ky^pii C.eeee and 
Rome has taught us* that a civilization 
based on a small ruling class cannot 
last. 

W hen the Pharaohs became the land 
owner- of I'.gypt. thus throwing the 
masses of the people into a hopeless 
-fate of dependence. I'.gypt - civilization 
died. 

When two per cent of Rome owned 
all the wealth of that entfiire. and when 
out of. one hundred millions of popula- 
tion eighty millions were slaves, the 
great Romans conmunccd their retro- 
gressive movement that ended in the 
illiterate banana peddler of the present 

To *ave modern civilization from a 
similar fate is the mission of the work- 
ing people. * 

From, organizing against the degrad- 
ing, dehumanizing onslaught of capital- 
ism (hey have become an agrrcssive 
force that is destined to bring culture 
and civilization to the very mud sill* of 
society. 

Only a more equal distribution of 
wealth can bring alwuit a more general 
diffusion of the higher attributes of 
man. 

Art. science, culture, knowledge, love 
and happiness are only possible where 
the sordid struggle for the bare necessi- 
ties of life arc eliminated. 

No other cla«s in the history of man- 
kind ever had a nobler mission or a 
higher ideal than the working class. 

They seek not conquest to oppress or 
enslave another class or their former 
masters. They do not aim to create a 
new race of slave*. 

Their whole movement i* for equality 
and justice. Kquality of opportunity 
and justice to give to every otic the full 
product of his lalxir. no less and no 
more. 

We are for the abolition of child 
laltor in order to afford our offspring 
the opportunity to develop into physical 
ami mentally well -developed men and 
women. 

We are against woman lalwir to save 
Ihe strength ami life-giving power* of 
motherhood. 

W e demand higher wage* in order 
to obtain the mean* to live the live* of 
human beings; to preserve our beloved 
ones from want and fear ami to save 
our children from crime and prostitu- 
tion. 

W'e want shorter hour* to have 
leisure, rest and time to cultivate our 
minds. 

These are our demands, and for this 
we will *tarvc and strike regardless of 
who is hurt or pained. Society assume* 
no responsibility for n* during «ickncs*. 
want or age. For what we have gained 
we have none to thank but ourselves. 

State, church and justice gave n* 
rothing. The strike all. 

The master* stand for the degrada- 
tion of the ma*se*. The pale children 
• of the mill, the crippled miner, the 
worn-out worker, the painted prostitute, 
the slaving mother, is their work. The 
dull-eyed man with the hoe their ideal 
of a toiler. 

W'e stand for freedom, equality and 
justice. 

We pain the few to hie** the many. 
We endure misery to create happiness. 
And just as our toil supports humanity. 
*o do our battles for a higher standard 
of living elevate the whole of mankind 
to a loftier plane. 



Enclosed find clipping from Provi- 
dence Journal giving report of Miss 
Klizabcth Gurley Flynn's lecture. The 
Providence Tribune printed her picture 
ami a full column report of the meet- 
ing, but the editor's line Italian hand 
shows clearly throughout the article; it 
is evident that in his opinion the kind 
of talk dealt out by Miss Flynn is not 
good reading, unadulterated, for read- 
ers of the Tribune. This was the 
bumper meeting of a series of lectures 
run every Sunday evening by Textile 
I'nion 5.W. I. \\\ W Ihe first one, 
with Organizer Thompson as speaker, 
drew a large audience, and it grows 
larger at every meeting, rain or shine. 
The last meeting* taxed the seating caW 
jiacity of the hall. The speakers are 
limited to an hour and a quarter, after 
which the floor is thrown open for 
questions and remarks, with a live- 
ininute limit, and no one is given the 
lloor twice until all who wish to speak 
are done. THcre is no doubt that it is 
this feature of the meetings th.it draw* 
the crowd. As speaker- we have had. 
so far. two professors from P.rown 
I'nivi rsity. a lawyer with "radical" 
idea-, a high school principal who be- 
lieves in Sociali-m, a couple of sinule 
laxers. two Socialist parly men. Frank 
I John, who gave a line "lecture. "The 
Workine Class in \mctieaii History." 
and Mi-s l lynn I understand that 
Organizi"" Thompson i- on the docket 
for n. \t Sunday, with the "Materialistic 
Conception of Historv" as the subject. 

Ihe following is from the Providence 
Journal: "Mi-s l-.li.-abeih (lurhy Flynn 
.vddres-ed a large gathering in Textile 
Hall. OlncyviHe square, last evening 
under the au-piee- of Textile I .oca I 5.V.I 
and s,„,ke on "Industrial Cnioiiism " 
Her coming had been the topic of dis- 
cits-ii.u (> f local textile workers for 
-cvcral days ;m d the hall was Idled in 
-pile of the disagreeable weather. She 
vv:s received with enthusiasm. After 
her addrcs* several of those present 
plied her with questions and there was a 
general debate mi the labor question. 

Today Mi-s Flynn will -tart on 'an 
exten-ive lecture tour through the west- 
ern and Pacific coast states under the 
auspice* of the Industrial Workers of 
the World. As now arranged, the tour 
will be through Colorado. L'tah. Ne- 
vada. \rizona. Xevv Mexico. C alifornia. 
Oreeon. Malm Washim/foii. Montana 
and W'voming. F. MII.I.FR. 



St. John Among Ihe Miners 

The trip of Vincent St. John through 
Illinois is proving fully as successful as 
was anticipated. At Spring Valley, 
Seatonville. Dalzell ami other places he 
was greeted bv large audiences and 
aroused the enthusiasm of the miners 
for industrial unionism to a high pitch. 
W here it was necessary to procure con- 
veyance* to reach some of the camp*, 
the same were gladly furnished by the 
miners without e.xpeii-e. A large quan- 
tity of literature was disposed of at each 
meeting, subscriptions to The Ibilletin 
taken and the liveliest interest shown in 
everything relating to the I. W. W. 
Fellow Workers Joe Coma. Seiarini 
and Koucctti were especially active in 
behalf of these meetings and rendered 
valuable aid in making them successful. 

Tin* week St. John fills appointment* 
at Dunfermline. Ilanna City. Spring- 
field. Riverton and lice. His present 
trip extends into the second week in 
April. 

Industrialism to the Front 

The question of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World is becoming a live one 
in Sydney. Australia. The following is 
taken from the Melbourne "Socialist": 
"The I. W. W. question will be brought 
up at the forthcoming Trades Union 
Congress. It appears on the agenda 
paper, and is bound to give rise to a 
lively discussion. Several unions are 
already arranging for Scott Hcnnctt to 
speak on the subject under their joint 
auspices." 



New York Industrial Council 

The secretary "f the Industrial ('nun 
eil of New York is A. .1. Frniieix; his 
address is 44 W. Jiifli street. New Vork 
i it v. w here till e.irrespoinl.Miee pertain 
ing to I he oftiee should be addressed. 
The headquarters of the f 'nit lie i I re 
inn in at tin Cooper Square. 



Some of the Differences 

The American Federation of tabor 
teaches that our present system of so- 
ciety is a correct system. It is a founda- 
tion principle of this system of society 
that the means of production shall be 
privately owned, and it is further a 
foundation principle of this system of 
society that the owner of the means of 
production has the right to control, the 
right to manage the institutions he owns. 
Pure and simple craft unionism main- 
tains thai it is proper for the capitalists 
to own and manage Ihe institutions of 
production which we, the workers, op- 
erate, and which our lives depend upon; 
and yel those craft unions are forced 
into the inconsistent position of levying 
strikes and boycotts to interfere with 
thai management, to compel changes of 
hours, wages and other conditions es- 
tablished by that management which 
those same unions approve of. The In- 
dustrial Workers of the World adopts 
tin true and consistent position. We 
deny the right of private individuals 
either t > own or to manage the means 
of production and transportation, and 
we declare that the workers, the class 
that have built these institutions, ought 
of rigln to he the owners of them— that 
these social institutions should belong 
to socitty. We hold that the workers, 
who carry on the business of production, 
ought of right to manage the means of 
production. W'e are organized to bring 
prts-ure lo bear to iulluence the man- 
agement of industry just as far as pos- 
sible f< r our own good under this sys- 
tem of capitalism: and finally to over- 
throw this social system and establish 
the collective ownership ami collective 
control of mines, mills, factories, rail- 
road- .-md workshops of all kinds, thus 
finally lo end forevtr our struggles with 
capital. The final purpose of the polit- i 
ical otganizalion of the workers will 
therefore become plain to you. I'y seek- 
ing to lislodge our exploiter* from their 
entreinhmen: behind the arms of gov- 
crmiui.t. we shall help to promote thai 
niilica ion of our ela-s which will di- 
al !e in to take and hold, through our 
ce .roinic organization that which we 
pro h ce by our labor. 

Today the capitalists are having ex 
perimints made constantly, perfecting 
riw machines and new methods in or- 
dtr to dispense with laborers, thus sav- 
in* lie product of the institutions of 
prodi -ion more and more to them-, 
sc ves. The employer* have progressed 
well along that line, and craft unionism 
stands powerless to prevent their fur- 
th r progress; but the Industrial Work- 
er, of the World are organizing union* 
which will teach the workers to handle 
i wry industry, so that— no! that we may 
he dispensed with— hut that we may dis- 
pense with the capitalist class, and save 
all the fruits of our toil to ourselves. 

The lights of labor against capital to- 
day present a peculiar spectacle. When 
the workers want to change some detail 
in the way the shop is managed (for 
the question of management, in some of 
i;s phases, js really the only question 
th.it ever arises between capital and 
lalori. they call a strike and desert the 
shop. This kind of" warfare must still 
he carried on for the present, hut wc 
should always bear in mind that when 
the workers are thoroughly organized, 
in the final struggle (and the sooner we 
arrive at that stage the better), we shall 
adopt a different method. We shall 
not then run away from the field of 
the light, we shall not abandon the shop, 
but in our orderly, organized strength, 
we shall lake control of it. We must 
organize and train ourselves to that end. 

Keep Away 

W orkingmen, lake notice! If you 
are looking for work, stay away from 
Hal head county. Montana. Any adver- 
tisement staling that there is work for 
men in Somers. Kalispell, Columbia 
Falls, or Kurcka, Mont., is false, as 
there are livi men in these places now 
for every job. 

Wages have been cut several times in 
the woods and saw mills of this county 
in the last few mouths, until now con- 
ditions are so unbearable that no person 
can begin lo live decently on the wages 
that are being paid. 

Don't come here to starve, or assist 
the lumber association in making our 
condition more miserable. 

Joint Fxecutivc Committee, 
Lumbermen's Locals, Industrial Work- 
ers of the World. 



A VOICE FROM 1903 



DiS AINT NO DREAM 

I heard Sam Gompers yelling. "We must arm us for the fight I" 

And Victor Berger weeping o'er the Fakeration's plight. 

The fat coyote O'Netl did as likewise rant and yowl, 

And through the sulph'rous ether wailed John Mitchell's mournful howL 

His highness Mister Morrisson, warwhooping, took the street. 

And from the house of Belmont came a glad and strenuous bleat. 

The patriot-statesman Kemper came, the prince of booze and beer, 

His arm around a lamp-post and a pistol "hind his ear. 

And there was Maxie Morris, and Mister Lennon, too, 

Grand Hanrahan, great mogul Stone, and V. P. Buckalew. 

And many many others that I haven't time to name, 

Who, wootied, wild, woolgathered, from the fortress Hotair came. 

And they were mad as hornets and lurid waa their breath— 

O the bad Industrial Workers had them nearly scared to death I 

And thus they cried and swored and shrieked, in unison did bawl: 

"No politicsl No politicsl in the sacred union halir 

"No politicsl No politicsl it is neither good nor wiser— 

And Hudspeth flew to mop the tears from dear Hearst's streaming eyes. 

"No politicsl No politicsl it is neither wise nor goodf"— 

And Bryan winked, and Taft he winked, and all each understood. 

And there was peace in Uniondom, so Mahon wired Ted, 

The Industrialists defeated and the cause of labor dead. 

But an earthquake shook the nation, and the dreaming "leaders" woke. 

Too late to atop the rank and file from tearing off their joke. 

And again this simple saying, friends, was proven sound and true, 

No matter how you holler and no matter what you do: 

"You can fool all of the people some of the time, and some of the people 
all of the time, but you can't fool all the people all the time." 

COVINGTON HALL. 



The extracts which follow arc taken 
from an article on Industrial Unionism 
written by Wm. E. Trautmann in 1903 
and printed in the Labor Day edition of 
the "American Labor Union Journal" 
of that yean 

"Industrialism means that all em- 
ployes in a given industry must be gov- 
erned by the laws and rules of one 
organization; all workers in a shop, 
from cellar to roof, must be members 
of one industrial combination of labor 
for protective and defensive purposes. 

"To give the definition clearer ycL 
we show the difference between craft 
organizations and industrial combina- 
tions by an example. In the former an 
engineer in a mine, for instance, would 
be compelled to be a member of the en- 
gineers' separated craft organization, 
and act independently and isolated, and 
if hi- has grievances to adjust or de- 
mands to make;, the interests of the 
other employes in the mining industry 
would be of no concern to him, and 
vice versa, lie may make demands for 
himself at a time when it may not be 
opportune for the others to help him, 
and may lose or win, just as chances 
run. (»f course, when the employer 
gels the best of him and fills his place, 
the other men in the mine will work 
right along; they have also their sepa- 
rate interests, and may choose lo act as 
they think' it most expedient for them- 
selves. This explains why the lalior 
movement in America and also Knglniid 
disclosed such • spectacles that one 
I ranch in a given industry will be en- 
gaged in war with the employers while 
others are at work as members of 
unions, undis'iurhcd. believing them- 
• srives to be in the right as members of 
a separate craft union. 

•What does the industrialist do? lie 
concedes the engineer in the mine the 
right to form his own union with others 
engaged ::s engineers in the mine, pro- 
viding there would be a sufficient num- 
ber of them to warrant the existence of 
a union of that branch, but this union 
is required to be part and parcel of a 
• general union of all other mine em- 
ployes, and when his own interests arc 
involved it thus becomes the concern of 
all. Mut the trade autonomists would 
divide them in as many distinct and 
- >. p . rate craf: unions, each to sonic ex- 
tent with separate craft interests, ac- 
cording to the illusions of the em- 
ployers. Like conditions will he found 
in nearly all industries. 

"I'ndcr the guild form union the com- 
mon laborer, the disqualified one. as 
sometimes termed, would have no 
chance to get into an organization that 
would care to protect his interests; in 
the industrial combination he forms an 
equal part of the entirety, of the unit, 
with the same rights, the same privi- 
leges. Kis welfare and well-being be- 
comes the concern of all workers en- 
gaged in that line of industry. 

"Can the industrialists truly contend 
^lial the form or organization they are 
striving for is in conformity with the 
laws of development, keeps pace with 
changes wrought by the revolutionized 
mode of production? 

"Let it he analyzed. In full accord 
with their feudal views of the aims and 
objects of the trade union movement, 
very many old leaders of labor attempt 
to trace the origin of the craft unions 
as far hack as to the ancient times of 
Moses, and they insist that the guilds 
of the middle ages were trade unions 
pure and simple. Here's where ihe 
feudal ideas of the craft union de- 
fenders come in keen conflict with the 
more advanced throtights of the indus- 
trialists. Therefore. \vc may not won- 
der thai so many conservative trade 
unions still have the resemblance of 
guilds, the system, forms, rituals, ex- 
clusiveness are similar lo those cm- 
ployed by the antiquated guild lodges. . 
As the class distinction in society is not 
recognized by the members thereof, the 
lovely harmony between capital ami 
labor is laing cheered and glorified; 
they verily don't differ much from the 
guild of former ages, where master and 
journeyman were members of the same 
lodge. Industrialism, on the other hand, 
ctnliodics the manifestations of the class 
character of society, advocating and ex- 
ercising through the identity of interests 
of all wage earners, irrespective of craft, 
calling or profession, and the industrial 
combination embraces within its fold 
all those with identical interests, the 
workers in one industry in a combined, 
cohesive l>ody. linked together with the 
IkukI of solidarity: the injury of one 
becomes the concern of all, not only in 
theory, but in reality. Narrow, limited 
craft unions still foster the cxclusivc- 
"licss of the few. those who by virtue of 
their alleged skill, form a smalt propor- 
tion in the field of production, assume 
that they should be allowed to climb up 
the ladder of society at the expense of 
the less fortunate ones. This is exactly 
the case everywhere where the aristo- 
crats of labor boast of holding the key 
fo the situation over alt other workers. 

"Did the industrial combinations of 
labor, as denned here, have any prede- 
cessors? Yes; the Knights of Labor, 
in the declining days at least, allowed 
the employes of a given industry to be 
organized in one organization, and the 
«o-called trades district sprang into ex- 
istence. For instance, the brewery 
workers were granted the right to or- 
ganize on those lines, before their pres- 
ent organization became part and parcel 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
The defenders of trade autonomy al- 
ways hold up the K. of L. fable when 
they intend to frighten the younger ele- 



ments in the labor movement, that the 
tailor had a right to regulate the condi- 
tions of employment for the carpenter, 
and vice versa, which was only true in 
the days of the infancy of the order. 
Hut while many have comprehended the 
real causes of the collapse of the Knights 

• of Labor, nevertheless it is true that in 
the days of decline the organization 
served the best object lessons for the 
general labor movement as regards what 
lalior unions must avoid in order to hold 
their own against the encroachments of 

' the enemy. The maxim The injury to 
one is the concern of all.' Ikis come over 
as a sacred bequest to the industrialists, 
and will always be held up as a guid- 
ing star to the working class on the 
hard roads to travel till the ultimate 

• goal is reached. 

"Is the industrial organization a spe- 
cific form in the American labor move- 
ment? Not at all: only the ugly juris- 
diction fights, the striking of one branch 
of workers against another for alleged 
encroachments of rights i* specifically 
l-.nglish and American. 

In the more advanced countries of* 
comineiital Furopc the industrial or- 
ganizations arc considered the most po- 
tent form of labor combinations on the 
economic battlefield of labor: the anti- 
quated craft or guild organizations arc 
looked upon as a menace by the militant 
progressists, and couscqueiitlv thev are 
bitterly fought. In Denmark. Austria. 
France. Germany. Switzerland. Sweden 
and l:aly the Socialists are in control of 
the economic as well as political labor 
movement : in fact, every member of an 
economic organization is by virtue of 
his affiliation also a political Snialist. 
And there, instcafl of separating and 
isolating the various crafts with specific 
interests, the workers are combined in 
powerful industrial organizations. The 
brewery workers control every man in 
the brewery, flic miners have within 
their organizations everybody in and 
around the mines; the woodworking in- 
dustry knows but one organization, etc., 
every member thereof having a common 
interest with all. And where, as lately 
occurred, an association of mechanics 
may prefer to start a secession and or- 
ganize on craft lines, as the iron niold- 
ers tried to do a year ago in Austria, 
by forming a separate national union of 
iron molders, they were quickly repri- 
manded by a congress of trades union 
organizations and advised that their 
proper affiliation was in the Amalga- 
mated Organization of Metal Workers, 
an industrial organization that controls 
all workers in the entire metal industry. 

So are the railroads, where they are 
organized, members of one general or- 
ganization ; though each branch within 
ihe industry has its own branch associa- 
tion, they are all combined in a' power- 
ful united industrial organization. . lo- 
cally as well as nationally. All tliosc 
big industrial combinations are being 
conducted on democratic lines, so that 
nobody would dare to a*sume the role 
of dictator or usurpator. These forms 
of organizations are only the outgrowth 
of the changed condition* in the mode 
of production, and of the concentration 
of capital, ami the Socialists, with their 
clear conception of the forces at work 
in society, are preparing them for a gen- 
eral overturn ; the machinery of produc- 
tion anil distribution to be managed by 
the producing class, organized on the 
most suitable basis for the general good 
and welfare of the whole society. 
Ahroad,>as well as here, there arc So- 
cialists who perceive that the instru- 
ments for the management of the So- 
cialist republic, now in process of form- 
ation, must be created, and they build 
the labor organizations according to 
this need. 

"Who can judge how to regulate the 
required production of uliltics in the 
various lines of industry in conformity 
with the necessities of the entire society 
better than those who arc directly cm- 
ployed in a given industry? The indus- 
trial organization of clothing workers, 
for instance, will have charge of man- 
aging the affairs of that part of social 
necessity, ami it follows that all engaged 
m that industry, or in any other, will lie 
members of an organization that has 
charge of the management of that spe- 
cific industry. Society cannot jump 
from out state of society, from the cap- 
italistic mode of production, into an- 
other, the co-operative commonwealth, 
without having the elements ready to 
maintain social order in a Socialistic 
sense. From this standpoint alone do 
Socialists build up the industrial unions, 
instead of those on craft lines, in which 
separate craft interests of a few may oc- 
casionally jeopardize the interests of 
the large bulk of workers. 

"Vow comes the last' question : Will 
not the industrial organizations on ac- 
count of their composition lower the 
standard of the professional trade*, the 
qualified mechanics and the skilled work- 
men—briefly, suppress individualism? 

"W'e hear as an argument against this 
advanced form of lalior organizations 
the harangue that the individual energy 
and the aspirations of specially capable 
individuals would be checked, yea, sup- 
pressed, because of the alleged supposi- 
tion that all workers in a given indus- 
try would be put on equal footing with 
the common laborer, who hasn't in- 
vested so much study and care to gather 
experience and skill to follow a trade; 
that the skilled mechanic would be de- 
nied the right to elevate himself above 
all others; he would be retarded in his 
claims for more recognition on account 
of the knowledge acquired, as the great 

NWIil 
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MAIN ROAD TO FREEDOM 

The I. W. W. contends for the imperative necessity of that form of eco- 
nomic organization which unites the workers in the industrial field.. Despite 
all criticisms, all open or covert opposition, and with a full knowledge of the 
immensity of the undertaking and the difficulties that must necessarily stand 
in the way of the accomplishment of our plans, w< proclaim that THE 
UNITY OF THE WORKING CLASS IN THE INDUSTRIAL FIELD IS 
THE PRIMARILY IMPORTANT CONDITION TO FINAL SUPREM- 
ACY OF THE WORKING CLASS IN THE CLASS STRUGGLE, the abo- 
lition of capitalist exploitation and the founding of an Industrial Common- 
wealth. Here lies the main chance of the workers of America and the world. 

As the economic or industrial organization will be the motive power and 
controlling influence in « Socialist society, so must it become the chief agency 
in securing the realization of that society. 

The main-travelled road to the Co-operative Commonwealth does not lead 
through a political defile, but along the broad highlands of Industrialism.. In 
the industrial field the workers can be united; the success of the Industrial 
Workers of the World demonstrates it. and if all those who are fruitlessly 
working for "Socialism immediately." had bent their energies to the support 
of a real, revolutionary working-class organization on the field of industry 
instead, as many have, of coquetting with the A. F. of L. and "boring from 
within." its success would have been greater and the unification of the work- 
ing class nearer. 

And right here it is necessary to explain, in order that we may be under- 
stood, that we deny the sufficiency of the ballot box as the sole means in the 
hands of our class to overthrow capitalist industry. We shall, doubtless, 
resort to all instrumentalities, including the vote, that we deem potential in 
the accomplishment of our historic mission. 

Infinitely more important now than a vacillating, uncertain, now-you-see-it- 
and-now-you-den't. political vote, is the determination by the workers to 
unite in the places where they are robbed, to organize for the express purpose 
of taking and holding the industries and operating them. 

POWER OVER THE INDUSTRIAL MACHINE IS THE NECESSARY 
FORERUNNER OF POWER OVER THE GOVERNMENTAL MA- 
CHINE. 



FALSE FREEDOM AND TRUE 



IN MIGHT THERE IS RIGHT 

The plunderers say that "IN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS THE ONLY WAY 
TO GET A FAIR SHARE IS TO BE PREPARED ALWAYS TO FIGHT. \ 
AND WHEN NECESSARY TO FIGHT FOR IT!" What say the producers? 
Speaking for them, and with the warrant of a rapidly extending organization 
based on a true conception of the struggle, the Industrial Workers of the 
World says the workers cannot win out by reliance upon golden rules and 
books of law : that so long as they depend on Christ's ethics or sentimental 
rr.outhings about the "Rights of Man." so long will they remain the beaten 
straw on the threshing floor of a ravaged and exploited world; so long as our 
class is a dreamer of dreams and puts its faith wholly in "forceless votes." 
so long will they be objects of the scorn and contempt of those who wield 
"Cain's knotted club" and ride the "Conquerer's Car." The "advance" to 
a realization of the ' brotherhood" is measured by the backward march from 
Christ to Roosevelt. The latter, occupying the most exalted position in the 
nation, serves the interests of the economically strenuous by prejudicing the 
case of workingmen in advance of public trial.. And we have no business to 
whine about it. It is in accord with the Logic of today, the Gospel of the 
Strong. The tyranny of the Strong can be overcome only by the working 
class powerfully enough organized on the field of industry to do what the 
plunder-patriots have done: TAKE AND HOLD THE MEANS WHERE- 
BY WE LIVE, which means are the work of our hands and brains supple- 
menting the work of our class through all the bloody centuries of the past. 

WHAT KIND OF A DEAL IS THIS? 

An officer of a labor organization who threatens to resign his position 
unless a proposition which he originates is adopted by the membership to 
whom he submits it. puts himself in a position to be interrogated by that 
membership on two or three points; first, has such officer the individual right 
to initiate a referendum? Second, is the membership bound to accept such 
officer's assumption that his intelligence and loyalty to labor's cause overtops 
that of the collectivity he addresses. Third, in submitting a referendum, ad- 
mitting for the moment that he is justified in that course, has such officer the 
right to juggle with the situation which it is supposed to deal with? 

If to all these questions a negative answer is given, then why does it not 
follow that the immediate removal of such an officer would be the very best 
thing that could happen in the interest of the organization concerned? 

This is our answer to Mr. Chas. H. Moyer's "address" to the local unions 
of the Western Federation of Miners, dated February 25, in which he DE- 
MANDS that every local union of the Federation call together their mem- 
bers and vote on the referendum he submits and threatens the members with 
his resignation if they have an opinion at variance with hit own. 



A prediction was made in 1900 at the 
Indianapolis "unity" convention that the 
I n operative Commonwealth wonld Ik 
established within four year* from that 
lime. The "prophet." we hear, now at- 
tribute* ilie mm- fulfillment of his 
prophecy to the intervention of the 
Kn^ Japanese war and the earthquake 
at San l-rancisoo. It counts for noth- 
ing that Itoth these world-jarring events 
transpired after the expiration of the 
period to which the capitalist regime 
was limited. The Co-operative Com- 
monwealth will he established when the 
workers in the industrial field arc or- 
ganized for it, and all predictions that 
<|o hi i take into account the fitness of 
the workers industrially organized to 
administer their own affairs where they 
work, is just so much hot air, a hollow 
cry signifying nothing. 

In sentencing Harry Orchard to 
death in accordance with a pica of 
guilty, and afterwards recommending 
the commutation of the sentence. Judge 
Fremont \V«mk1. who presided at the 
trials of Haywood and IVttibonc. said: 
"I am more than satisfied that the de- 
fendant now at the bar of this court 
awaiting final sentence has not only 
acted in good faith in making the dis- 
closures that he did. but that he also 
t est i tied fully and fairly to the whole 
truth, withholding nothing that was ma- 
terial, and declaring nothing which had 
not actually taken place." 

In behalf of Word H. Mills, the 
tviivr of the excellent series of articles 
on "Economic Determinism" now run- 
ning in The Bulletin, wc would like to 
hear from all our readers who are pre- 
pared to order in advance copies of the 
work in hook form, with the under- 
standing that the price will not exceed 
$1.25. A number have written that they 
desire to purchase the book as soon as 
ready: there should he a guaranteed 
sale of at least 500. Will as many re- 
sound by placing their orders in ad- 
vance? 

Socialism means revolution, or it has 
no meaning. The revolution consists in 
the passing of the privately owned 



l means of production from capitalists to 
tlie organized workers. It can lie ac- 
: complishcd only through an organiza- 
'• lion of the working class, and their in - 
] lerests are opposed to the interests of 
. other classes. It cannot be achieved 
! within the capitalist system. Whatever 
^ is achieved within capitalism may be ro- 
form, but it is not Socialism. 

! If there is inactivity and disintegra- 
| tion in the W. F. of M., the cause is 

• readily found. It is due to those who, 
j whether officers or delegates, came to 
i the second convention of the I. W. \V. 
'< to control it, and failing in that, to at- 
tempt its destruction. They failed to 

. control and. as abundant evidence 
j proves, have been unsuccessful in dc- 
| stroying it. 

j A Socialist of thirty years standing 
' writes the editor, after looking over 

• some literature sent to him from this 
! office: "Let me say that I think the 
I documents you sent me arc excellent, 
I that the organization fully justifies 

iisolf. and that 1 welcome it as a very 
great step in advance in the S'df-con- 

: scions organization of industrial 

■ workers." 

If you have a friend in flic shop who 
shows interest in Industrial Unionism. 
I hand him a copy of the "Handbook." 
I There is a fresh supply now on hand, 
j Thi« little book has run into its third 
I edition and is doing its work, not only 
i at home, but in many countries through- 
tint the world. Local unions should al- 
ways have it on sale. 

Wc are ahlc to state on excellent au- 
thority that the "longed for" conference 
announced to he held in this city some 
time next month, under the auspices and 
domination of officers of the W. F. of 
M. will not be held. This result is en- 
tirely in line with predictions made by 
The Bulletin six months ago. ■ 

Tonopah Miners' Union, Local No. 
121. of the W. F. of M., has voted 
more than three to one against the four- 
barreled referendum sent out from 
Denver. 



There are two freedoms, the false 
freedom, where a man can do what he 
likes, and the true freedom, where he 
can do what he ought. But liberty is 
never a good in itself, .and is never 
fin.il, it is a means to something good, 
and a way to the end. It is provision- 
ally a blessing, but it is purely provi- 
sional, it is self-limited, and is forever 
merging into some sort of subjection. 
It no sooner establishes itself than it 
begins lo control itself. The dream of 
infinite and immutable liberty is the 
hallucination of the anarchist ; that is, 
of the individualist gone mail. 

The moment liberty in this meaning 
was achieved, we should have the rule, 
not of the wisest, not of the best, not 
even of the most, but of the strongest, 
and no liberty at all. The anarchists, 
finding, from the speculating point of 
view, that the most agreeable of all so- 
cial regimes would be that which would 
permit the most unrestricted freedom to 
the blossoming of individuality, and 
which would have no law save the free- 
will of individuals, the anarchists 
preach its realization without troubling 
themselves to inquire whether the eco- 
nomic necessities permit of its establish- 
ment. They do nof suspect the retro- 
grade character of the extreme indi- 
vidualism, the unlimited autonomy. 
Poor fellows! -They pretend to see fur- 
ther than any one else, but thoy do not 
perceive that they are marching back- 
wards. 

True liberty is the accurate appre- 
ciation of necessity. What is the pri- 
mary condition of equality? Freedom! 
Kquality comes by freedom, livery 
conscious thing has. under the laws of 
evolution, perfected itself according to 
the freedom of its powers, lie is a 
free man if he has the means of liveli- 
IhmmI. and is assured in their possession 
—if he is independent of others. But 
if he is dependent upon some other man 
for the means of earning a livelihood 
he is not free. Nevertheless, every 
man simply because he is a human 1»c- 
iug. lias a right to die existence of a 
man. and not of a slave or a beast of 
burden. 

So f ir as we can have any conscious- 
ness ,.f it, liberty is merely choice. In 
tine, liberty, whose supreme expression 
is self sacrifice, is only another name 
for choice, the essence of choice is free- 
dom, and in adverse conditions a man 
has rn choice, be does tin-- or does 
that, because he must, not because he 
will. What hypocric) to tell the wage- 
worker that he is free. He who owns 
the means whereby I live own* my life 
lo piraphra>e Shakespeare. The pos- 
sts-ion of great wealth means the for- 
ma: ion of dangerous individual power. 
It is the beginning of mastership. 

W illiam Morris said, that "no man is 
good enough to be another man's mas- 
ter." Whitman says, that "if the slave 
inn •( , cease, the master must cease." 
What makes you free? It is supposed 
to In the cilt/etisiiip in a f'cc count n* 
I his is wry questionable : workmgincii 
are not economically citi/eus! They 
have as vet attained "to political citizen- 
ship. W« eseil fondly to imagine that 
the American who earned his bread by 
the sweat of brow who had a vote — 
as a sovereign, lie is not so renal after 
all. he i* a monarch out of business. 
I'ndiT such circumstances he cannot 
make l>oih ends meet, he cannot will 
cood to others — the sovereign act of the 
free man. 

The man who is in danger of want or 
i v en in dread of want, is not a free 
man, and the country which does not 
uu aid him against this danger and this 
dread, or does not assure him the means 
of livelihood, is not a free country, 
though it may be the freest of all the 
freer countries. In other words, lib- 
erty and poverty are incompatible, and 
if the poverty is extreme, liberty is im- 
possjMc to it. LilM-rty when it becomes 
the liberty to die by starvation, is not 
so divine. < )p|torttmity is one phase of 
liberty, safety is another. When we 
have liberty in the form of opportunity, 
we must have it in the form of safety, 
or we have it not at all. for there is 
nothing vital, nothing lasting, in oppor- 
tunity. We can enjoy liberty only in its 
final form of safety, we cannot be safe 
unless all the rest are safe. for. the in- 
security of others is the perpetual men- 
ace of our own security. 

We must be equals in opportunity 
ami in safety or wc cannot be free. 
This equality is the logic of liberty and 
liberty cannot slop short of it without 
ceasing to be. Irconomic liberty, which 
is the keystone to the whole arch of 
lilierty. has been rejected by the build- 
ers of this republic. 

At the foundation of this republic, 
there were men of aristocratic tenden- 
cies, and others also who thought that 
the people were not as yet prepared 
for absolute democracy: that it could 
only be realized safely by degrees. As 
a result the government formed was in 
the nature of a compromise, the people 
were not trusted. The economic con- 
ditions—that is to say. the conditions in 
which wealth is produced and distrib- 
uted, are the basis of our social life, 
and touch us at every point, and gov- 
ern all the other conditions and rela- 
tions of society. The political, the re- 
ligions, the moral life of the commun- 
ity, are all controlled by the economic 
material conditions. Upon this mate- 
rial basis everything else must of ne- 
cessity depend, whercfrom it results 
that economic dependence hinders the 
possession of social, political or relig- 
ions freedom. 

From the foregoing, wc can readily 
understand that wc cannot have* liberty 
in its truest and host sense until we 
have economic freedom; that is the 
ownership of the means of production 
—land, mines, mills, factories, tools, etc. 
In the absence of economic liberty, 
liberty is a sham and a delusion. All 
phases of social life arc based upon 
the material conditions. What sort of 
society is this that has, to the extent 
that ours has. inequality and injustice 
for a basis? Our opponents say. "The 
worker is in a better condition today 
than in the last century." It is not 
better position the workers demands, 
hut equal position. At the present time 
justice is a mockery of the name, jus- 
tice means liberally Tightness. How can 
there he talk of justice in the midst of 
conditions which exist today. The pres- 
ent fundamental injustice of the state 
and society at once stamp what is called 
justice an injustice. Socialism insists 
that justice shall become Tightness, and 
it creates the essential preliminary con- 



dition for this in the free democratic 
state for which it strives. On which 
side in the struggle is liberty, in its 
true, its real, its concrete sense, can no 
longer be doubtful to any student of 
economy or history. To destroy the 
specious counterfeit, and in its destruc- 
tion to realize the true liberty— to abol- 
ish the property-holder and free the 
man, such is the aim and such must be 
the outcome of the, socialist movement, 
and the economic aim of the I. W. W. 

The political and the industrial move- 
ment arc one, he who separates them 
dislocates the social movement. In 1905 
in Chicago there was horn a Union 
Movement of momentous significance 
organized industrially, based upon eco- 
nomic freedom and to bring about lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity. Its birth 
caused such a tremor down the back 
of the pure and simple unionists from 
which they never will recover. The In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, the in- 
trepid leaders of the l'rolotariat of the 
world felt assured that when the time 
was ripe f„ r action, they had an un- 
shakable scientific foundation on which 
they built to which indeed each year 
has added another of solid theory and 
fact combined. Confident in their cause 
the industrial worker is a socialist, 
neither more nor less. That being so 
the industrial worker shapes every de- 
tail of his organization with a view to 
attain his ideal, the Industrial Common- 
wealth. In order to acomptish our mis- 
sion we must organize. There can be 
no efficient propaganda or action with- 
out organization. I'nified organization 
is the accumulation of strength, its 
gathering into a focus. Isolation makes 
each one powerless, divided strength is 
no strength. Union not only ads to 
strength but multiplies it many fold. 
Struggle in the right spirit under this 
new banner of the indomitable I. W. W. 
Sustain it. mindful of the lofty duties 
that arise for us out of the greatness 
and growth of the organization. Man- 
fully ami full of energy go on. fight 
fearlessly for the new economic dis- 
pensation. The I. W. W. promises to 
be the glory of the United States. The 
poet says: 
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Denounces the President 

Uefore a mass meeting of 2.(100 per- 
sons at Toledo. (>.. March 21. Con- 
gressman Isaac Sherwood made the fol- 
lowing reference to the President's ac- 
tion in the (ioldtield strike: 

"I did not claim that President 
Roosevelt was responsible for the finan- 
cial panic, as was charged, but I did 
and do denounce him for using gov- 
ernment employes to secure a private re- 
port on the conditions in fioldficld after 
Nevada's (Governor, while intoxicated, 
had been led to call on President Roosc- 
wfi for troops to quell the alleged strike 
disturbance. 

"'The President received the private 
report and thus learned that he had 
made a mistake in sending troops to 
the scene. I did not condemn him for 
sending troops at the call of the Gov- 
ernor, but I did condemn him when, 
after learning by the private report 
that the troops were not needed, he not 
only failed to make the report public, 
but also failed to rectify his mistake by 
withdrawing the soldiers from Gold- 
field." 



Importance of Manual Labor 

Man is made to work with his hands. 
This is a fact which cannot be got over. 
From this central fact he cannot travel 
far. I don't care whether it is an indi- 
vidual or a class, the life which is far 
removed from this becomes corrupt, 
shriveled, and diseased. You may ex- 
plain it how you like, but it is so. Ad- 
ministrative work has to be done in a 
nation as well as productive work: but 
it must be done by men accustomed to 
manual lal»or. who have the healthy de- 
cision and primitive authentic judgment 
which comes of that, else it cannot be 
done well. In the new form of society 
which is slowly advancing upon us. this 
will be felt more than now. The higher 
the position of trust a man occupies, 
the more will it be thought important 
that, at some period of his life, he 
should have been thoroughly inured to 
manual work: this not only on account 
of the physical and moral robustness 
implied by it, but equally liecausc it will 
be seen to be impossible for anyone, 
without this experience of what, is the 
very flesh and blood of national life, to 
promote the good health of the nation, 
or to understand the conditions under 
which the people live whom he has to 
serve.— 'The Craftsman. 



Wouldn't Give Their Names 

If I were to give the names of the 
fifteen or twenty celebrated Americans 
I asked to tell the people something 
about honesty of purpose, and who re- 
fused, it would constitute the most in- 
teresting part of this article. But they 
have escaped, whether by collusion or 
not, only the White House knows. The 
men who consented to convey the con- 
science of their experience in widely 
different public careers, seem, therefore, 
to pay tribute to their self-respect in so 
doing. 

A former candidate for presidential 
nomination patted mc soothingly on the 
shoulders, and said: "My boy, really I 
can't he bothered with this matter; but 
I should like to visit with you." 

A notorious gambler smiled grimly, 
and said : "I guess I'll pass. I'm a few 
chips shy on a subject like that." 

A head of a world known detective 
agency said: "Wc never talk or write 
for publication. We had to make this 
rule, because we found our men in Chi- 
cago were writing too many magazine 
articles. A good detective hasn't time 
to go in for literature.'* 

"But surely you know what dishonesty 
means?" I asked. 

"Statistics of jail records show more 
ministers in prison than anyone would 
suspect, a very few gamblers an occa- 



THE NEW DIALECTICS 

By J. Ebert, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prof. Morgan-Marx reincarnate 
Once did hasten to enumerate 
The ear-marks by which' sophistical 

bricks 

Could be hurled at doubters of his dia- 
lectics. 

Said he: "Thinks you fellow the polit- 
ical should the economic reflect— 
Watch him I He's a criminal suspect! 

"What I Dare he say the economic 

should be first — 
Spew him out I He's a Pinkerton, or 

worse I 

"When he claims the cart should not 

precede the hone- 
Beware f He's an anarchist, and fa- 

vors physical force I 

"If to reincarnate sophistries and de- 
ceit he doth not incline — 

Mark you I The working class he'd 
undermine; 

Scorneth he the snarling and crafty 
'refutator — 

Be sure on it I He's a working class 
traitor " 

All of which causes the initiated to 
observe: 

"The Professor argues with his usual 
nerve." 

Twii of hia dupes the poet must have 
said: 

"O Reason to* brutish beasts thou hast 
fled." 



stomal horseman, ami scarcely ever an 
actor." 

Such was the quality of dishonor 
among men. 

"And a prison term makes them 
honest ?" 

"The Uirn criminal never reform*. 
The chance to he honest is always wait- 
ing for those who want to take it." 
On the whole, a term in prison had its 
good effect upon delinquents in law: 
but then, there were the parasites to 
consider. 

The sheriff of a jail in Iowa, finding 
himself overstocked with petty of- 
fenders, left the doors of his penal hos- 
telry open for two days. "Let them 
walk out. I'm tired of feeding them. 
I hey're not very criminal anyhow." he 
said. 

At the end of two days an inventory 
showed more prisoners than he had be- 
fore. The parasites had walkedjin. for 
free board and lodging : but no jnnc had 
left. 

The specific truth, as 1 was able to 
unravel it from an industrious pilgrim' 
age among men who had distinguished 
themselves from the unimportant, is 
that we've got honesty in a strait jacket 
and dishonesty is now adjudged sane, 
normal, useful — W. I>c WagstauV. 



Take Notice 

The w-irkers of Spokane. Washington, 
are making n desperate effort to build 
up it strong organization in that citv. 
ii ml establish two lee t lire mutes. 

Hnnto No. I will he from Spokane 
east to Sandpoint over the O. X. R. 
"I... then on to Hon tiers- Ferry. White- 
fish, Columbia Falls, Kalispell. Homers: 
thence wist to Hi-xfi.rrt junction nnd 
north to Pernio, It. ('.. Michel, Colmnn. 
Frank, Itlniremore; then west on <\ V. 
II. U.. back through Pernio. Ward nor. 
I'niiibrook. Movie. Nelson. Itosslnnd, 
Phoenix, (iroonwond: then down to 
Orient and Nortliport. Washington, nnd 
into Spokane. 

Route No. '_' will bo from Spokane 
oast on the X. P. It. P.. to Sandpoint. 
Trout <*roek. Thompson Falls. Plains. 
Missoula. Homier; then west over the 
rouer d'.Meno branch of the X. P. K. 
It., to Fronehtown. Iron Mountain. St. 
Regis. Ssilleso. Mullen. Com. Wnllneo. 
Hnrko. Wardnor. Harrison. Conor 
d 'Alone. Spokane. 

The above are the principal plnees on 
the proposed l-etnro nutos to start off. 
this svstom.it ie ••diientinnnj work, nnd 
nil other snitiller places will bo added 
to the itinerary ns the lecture course 
work develops. 

All Socialists. 1. W. AV. nnd W. F. 
of M. workers who are familiar with 
those routes, nnd who nro interested In 
the working class cause, should iminc 
dintelv correspond with 

.1. II. WALSH. 
National Organizer I. W. W.. 

r.lU Washington St.. Spokane. Wnsh. 

P. S.— Developments so far on this 
.work show that those routes can Im» 
covered for a cost of nbout $7 per lec- 
ture, nnd several good speakers can be 
secured and routed at once. Write to 
Follow Worker Wnlsh immediately. 
Push this lecture course work. 



SONG OF THE TRUSTS 

There's a flour trust and a meat trust, 

A trust in beer and malt; 
A cracker trust and a sugar trust, 

A trust in lead and salt. 
There's an oil trust, an ice trust, 

A trust in lard and soap; 
A starch trust and coffee trust, 

A trust in twine and rope. 

There's a collar trust and cuff trust, 

A trust in cotton bales. 
A silk trust and a milk trust; 

A trust in screws and nails. 
There's a woolen *rust, a wonted 
trust, 

A trust in coke and gas; 
A thread trust and a pin trust, 
A trust in sine and brass. 

There's a leather trust, a lumber trust, 

A trust in printers' type; 
An iron trust and a steel trust, 
• A trust in sewage pipe. 
There's a copper trust, a coal treat, 

A trust in brick and bridges; 
A school book and a coffin trust, 

And a trust in cartridges. 

There's a scissors and a shears treat 

A trust in chewing gum; 
A saw treat and a stove treat, 

A treat in petroleum. 
There's a match and a watch treat, 

A trust in ammunition; 
And the treaty friend of all trusts 

Is the trust politician. 

—A. 8. B» 



The eall for the eoaveatkm of textile 
workers to be beM la May at Pater- 
soa. N. J., printed !■ English, German, 
IUtlai and Preaek, Is ready for de- 
livery. 



A Voice from 1903 



(Contlneed from pare I] 
mass would force him to submit to their 
dictation. This may sound nice enough 
in the ears of men with interests con- 
flicting with those of the entire work- 
ing class, and truly they are the ones 
mostly opposed to industrialism. Yet 
they fail to perceive that their own 
standard of social value cannot be raised 
higher except those of the class they 
l»clong to are elevated. The enlightened 
working people realize the fact that 
the capitalist has no more love for 
the more skilled mechanic than for 
the common laborer, and when he 
can use the latter against the former, 
as was done quite frequently, he will 
unscrupulously do it; he will put low 
paid lal>or to take the place of higher 
paid ones if his profit interest were en- 
dangered. Mow many workers can to- 
day guarantee that their specific craft 
willMiot disappear on account of new 
inventions, making the skilled mechanic 
superfluous? What caused the forma- 
tion of industrial organizations but this 
very fact that the subdivision of labor, 
the invention and introduction of new* 
machinery and more perfected tools of 
production displaced one mechanic after 
another, made man a mere part oT the 
machine, which has his skill formerly 
required embodied in its component 
parts? do through all industries and 
you will find proofs of this fact, and 
this evolution is still going on every day. 
incessantly, in nearly all industries. In 
some lines of trade, especially in the 
building industry, several craft unions 
may lie able to postpone the day of 
doom and maintain their separation and 
isolation, but in factories and mills the 
handicraft skill is gradually cast aside. 

"Assuming that all laltor leaders are 
honest, though jhey are nof, the only 
excuse for their persistency in holding 
on to old notions is that the processes 
of their mind's have not kept pace wflh 
those wrought in the industrial field: 
they have retained feudal ideas in a 
completely revolutionized society. The 
aristocrat of labor, whilst gradually 
forced to admit his ignorance, may look 
down upon the unskilled worker or 
those flisplaced by machinery and mod- 
ern modes of production as being of an 
inferior sort, but he will soon disappear, 
too. and in many cases only the com- 
parative prosperity has permitted to 
maintain the |>owcr and integrity that 
some of the craft organizations still 
wield. 

"Hut upon the shoulder of those 
who»e former handicraft has been dis- 
placed by the progress of inventive 
genius, and of those who never had a 
chance to advance themselves in any 
particular f (Killing, rests the heavy bur- 
den of capitalist exploitation, and tiny 
are rightly beginning. to look for mean's 
"f protection. Capitalism is the ad- 
mirable equalizer of mankind, and has 
provided and is still providing for social 
elements that will dethrone the remain- 
ing aristocrats of labor. When capital 
wants lo teach them that exeltisiveness 
on account of craft affiliation docs not 
go in a capitalist world, he will lo^k 
for supfiort from those who arc lieing 
looked upon by them as inferior, and 
only when the more qualified worker 
shall understand that he has the same 
cause, j« common »i«h eyerv worker on 
the gloiH% irrespective whether mor« or 
less skilled in a trade, those at present 
standing at a lower ladder of soc-otv 
will not have reasons to become an- 
tagonistic to the mechanics, and while 
the former expect to have the latter aid 
in elevating themselves and better their 
conditions as far as possible in this 
present society, the laliorers will have 
no ground to oppose the few mechanics 
m maintaining their own standard of 
working conditions and livelihood." 



Taft. the man chosen to succeed 
Roosevelt in the presidency, says the 
organization of capital into corporations 
made it absolutely necessary for Inlmr 
to unite to maintain itself. Rut he 
makes it clear enough that labor should 
no/ unite to put an end to the proflt sys- 
tem and enjoy the results of its toil. 

You can't get the . Co-operative Com- 
monwealth without organization, and 
the organization must be one that works 
consciously for Socialism in the mine; 
mill, factory or wherever labor is cm- 
ployed. 

Although a large number of expired 
subscriptions were dropped from the 
list on March 1st, the circulation of 
The Rulletin has entirely recovered 
from that loss during the month and is 
still going up. 
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ECONOMIC DETERMINISM 

How Social Institutions Came Into Existence Through 
Changing Methods of Production 

FROM THE PAST TO THE FUTURE 

BY WORD H. MILLS 

CHAPTER XXI. 1 of individuals into private firms, and 

Tin* trade union is the expression of j the coalescence of interests of the 



LaWs resistance on the purely eco- 
nomic held to the increasing power of 
capitalist exploitation. It is the first 
organize*! expression of the class strug- 
gle in modern society. It arose hecattsc 
of a crowing common consciousness 
that i vi ry worker is ever menaced with 
decrease "in wages or loss of employ- 
ment, from the realization that indi- 
vidually the worker can make no adc- 
«niatc "defense and must of necessity 
nni:e with his fellow workers in an 



vate firms, and these associations of 
capitalists into corporations and the cor- 
porations into trusts. 

Throughout this process the tendency 
to material concentration is clearly per- 
ceptible. In proportion as the period 
of transition progressed the labor dis- 
placed hy machinery and the economies 
resultant could no longer find re- 
employment to the same extent as be- 
fore. Thus grew in numbers the job- 
workers— capital's "reserve army of 



il manner tor the purpose of the unemployed." who cost the capiyri- 



il lined resistance. 
!!•• initial step in this direction re- 
s in a union of the workers of the 
■c trade, and this is naturally fol- 
..1 by an alliance of the various 
Herein wc perceive the first 



ithing to maintain except that 
"charity" that destroys the self-respect 
of its recipients, and which is a minute 
|>ortion of lal>or's unpaid wages. Upon 
this army of tlic unemployed tbc capi- 
;;lists draw in time of need, and use it 



c*»i: 



the 



ianif«-«'ation of that' class spirit, class I to keep Hie working class at the 
■#»t:vii.n*iuss. class solidarity, which j mum subsistence point and lowc 
he Vorkers tm i«t fully acquire In-fore j standard of therV living. And this army 
lb. lii-«..ric mission of .the working class \ yet prows in number day by day. 

In proportion- as competition diinin- 



n of .lb 

•lired. 

It is i»..t necessary to lure review the 
lii-P.rv in detail of the origin and de- 
v.l. pni.nt of modem trades unionism. 
lMHii..m.ua now in evidence on the eon 
i,..ir.n- field demands our attention. 
W,- hive presented today two forms 
car |, 

; other, 



... ......nmte labor orgaimatiot 

inn.la.ncnially different from the , ■ , ,= 

fnudami-ntallv divergent each from the n ^'"'hnR «hih 
..l,r in their respective ideas, ideals 
m.l tactical methods. The one is fe«l- 
, -ie.l m»on ihe basis of autonomous 
er .iis; tne other is based on proletarian 
ela-s nnilv ami i* fundamentally indus- 
trial in character. In short, each rc- 
-i..e'i\e1y is precisely what the other is 
t:..t The one has practically outlived 
,f n-efiiluess and is in de- 
u- other i> blazing the path 
t.. t|»- Social Kexolntion. An 
audim: of the structure, met. 
:iinis of each is essential 



ished amongst the capitalists owing to 
their amalgamation of interests, it in- 
creased correspondingly on the "labor 
market." The rale of wages became 
more variable, but plainly showed a de- 
clining tendency, and as above indi- 
cated, the standard of living of Ihe 
i»rking class constantly suffered a cor- 



tionary factor of even greater power in- 
terposes to prevent such a consumma- 
tion. The "pure and simple" craft 
unions have demonstrated their utter 
impntency as even a resistant factor. 
And here is where a new force presents 
itself, born of the very system of con- 
centration I have described': The /»- 
dushial Labor Union, organically ac- 
commodated to the needs of the crisis 
and therefore powerful to cope with it, 
and revolutionary in its purpose as here- 
tofore indicated— the overthrow of the 
whole capitalist system and the organ- 
ization of an industrial form of govern- 
ment to replace it. The industrial 
union will constitute the economic rc- 
tlex of the proletarian organization tem- 
porarily on the political field, and its 
numbers will be drilled and trained to 
a condition of preparedness to take and 
hold possession of the plants of in- 
dustry and control and operate them 
for ihe workers' benefit. 

Contrariwise to the craft union 
method of lat>or organization, Industrial 
rniontsin docs not mean a federation 
or eon federation of the crafts engaged 
in one industry. It docs not mean even 
the clo,ely blending of those several 
crafts into one organization. It means 
the integral organization of the work- 
ing class. That implies organization 
ii]K>n the high plane that presupposes 
the Socialist or Revolutionary concep- 
tion of the economic organization, to- 
wit, that the economic organization is 
the constituency of the parliament* of 
labor; that the said parliament must be 
composed of the representatives of the 
several main divisions of industry; and 
that the said parliament is to take oyer 
the reins of government, thereby abolish- 
ing ihe political state, and thus estab- 
lishing the industrial state. 

At this point an analysis of the 
fundamentals and the structure of the 
erafi system of economic labor organ- 
ization is opportune in order to indi- 
cate its inability to cope with present 
conditions ami the approaching crisis, 
in contra -distinction to the industrial 
form, which shall presently have our 
attention. 

In presenting this subject I shall aim 
leliberate statement of cold facts, 
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guild systc 

It took its present form in 
the eighteenth century, ami 
imponc.l into tkrmany. 
i-VmeV and the Cnitcd States and Ai»- 
It was born with the rise of 
.I .:i„, production and U essentially 
!lu pr,«luct and reflex of ihe earlier 
■„.,... I of the modern capitalist system. 
I-,,.'...; the conditions produced by cap.; 
Idi-t industrial development th. 
im : "n ha- been suliordiiiate.d to^ 
,, r ... ot the rapi'alist 1 1 

r-.tn. i ll integral part ;. ;. ' . . v .,. c 

,1 capitalists themscUes 
troiigest bulwark ag— "' 



The rate of wages— the price of labor 
power— thus came to be more and more 
determined by the minimum price which 
the workers would consent to accept to 
take the place of tin- ones employed, 
and therefore also, to a great extent, 

by the magnitude and strength of labor j uniuthtetieed by personal prejudice, 
organizations. i | , T aft union syVem of organi/a- 

Then came the period of which we I (ion is based on : 
now sivm Hearing the close, the period j Nlntuality of interests as between the 
of Concentration. The change from j e«piiali»t and the workers, 
th-' conditions of the eighteenth ceti- j Absolute nmi political activity, 
tury to modem methods of manufacture. | C raft autonomous right of contract, 
transportation and distribution is nearly j These are its ground work, the very 
complete. Agriculture itself has under- j ,-„ n ,| anu . n tals upon which its form of 
gone a revolutionary transformation. It i ,, r> ..., I1 i-;,|j,,n is reared, its administra- 
from the crooked sink and j .„„) , :K .,j ca | po |i 



their condition. They are locked out. 
Then "union" members in other trades 
in the same industry, in the same shop, 
factory, building or railway service, re- 
main at work, oftentimes taking their 
fellow workers' places, thus breaking 
the strike and defeating their fellow 
unionists in their just and laudable at- 
tempt to secure a "lair day's pay." 
Again, wc sec the spectacle of "unuv" 
railroad employes operating trains 10 
haul soldiers— the hired assassins of the 
predatory class — from one point to an- 
other to shoot into submission their 
striking fellow-unionist workers. The 
indictment of "scablicry" against craft 
unionism hy citation of facts that have 
taken their place in the history of labor 
troubles in the last live years could he 
made to till a volume— and then some. 
Ami they are cold, hard, unyielding 
facts that arc easily obtainable. It 
seems incredible, but it is true. 

Crowing out of craft autonomy the 
history of the modern latnir movement, in 
relation to craft unions, records a vast 
rrop of jurisdictional disagreements and 
jealousies that can have no existence 
in the proper sort of a labor union. A 
statement of the fact is sufficient. There 
is mutual crimination and recrimination, 
mutual accusations of grafting and 
'•scabbing." and charges and counter 
charges of treachery ami corruption, all 
growing out of the system in which the 
craft union workers arc organized. 

Worst of all. there is no integrity in 
the ensemble of craft organized union- 
ism. There is no attempt at training 
for a definite revolutionary purpose. 
When the industrial crisis comes the 
trades unions will fall to pieces and the 
organization being no stronger than its 
weakest part— the craft— will disinte- 
grate. 

Cnder modem conditions of capitalist 
concentration and industrial develop- 
ment the craft system of unionization 
is a "has been." is decrepit, and is al- 
ready in process of disintegration. 
(■Continued next week.) 
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Machinery in everv department of in- 
dustry has" readied* a high degree of 
perfection, yet a distinguished authority 
h... recently declared that the age of 
inv. titi<jti has but jit't commenced. 

The labor which this machinery dis- 
places under conditions of an eight, ten 
and twelve hour day <>f intensified labor 
must soon he 'permanently unemployed 
unless new markets for its products can 
l.e discovered. At present the product 
is more than ample for domestic needs. 
■ •wing to the increa>ingly lowering pur- 
chasing power of the m.v-«es of the 
people. 

As the capacity of production has 
come to be practically unlimited, and as 
the trustified capitalists are more than 
as"' exempted j V vvr . ,nir< ! m F f " r I ,r V rtt ?- ■■»■ •™ c, " wt is 
i-.UBh-s of the Roman plebeian 
of the Trench Revolution 
• di-posse-scd peoples in other 
■mine*, it allowed the agents of prop- 



.1 nitrous tide of Socialism, 
ikue-s and consequent inelliciency m 
iv veirs Iks in the tact that this 
,Y labor organv.vion has failed to 
.nm.odate itself in its fundamental ( 
. :o the ever changing structure of 
•t tlist society: it failed to grasp t ie 
important: the real mission of the 
-r I mon Movement. Moreover, tin ; 
ldful of past history 

•It, «!1 "' ' 



made 



i mar- 



, --I « ( urer.s,-. „.v« ~. ..nd ihesc obtain 
!,v control in the shaping of its affairs J 
:.„d .ti pping mit its policies and tactics 
i, 1W pro-titiited the organization ami, 
tr iii-formed it f«om a militant, re-ist- j 
i„- and aggressive power against ex- , 
,.1.. taiion into an auxiliary of capitalist , 
!•: unrests ami a potential defender , 
, : ,|,o.e interests. Of the .American j 
r.ibr .lion of I-nbor. which is a char- | 



type ot ct aft union 



the 

W .11 Street Journal, mouthpiece of 
the corporation magnates and of capi- 
,.d.-- inter, sis. has openly proclaimed: 
• | he American 1 ederatiort of Ultor is 
1,-r.v the strongest bulwark against the 
.IviJerous tide of Socialism. . 

The ecnomic genesis of the inadc- 
ou .cv of the enft union system of iatior 
. re .i.i/ation at the present time is dis- 
.-ox red in lb. firt« and tendencies 
which 1 shall tr to brielly elucidate. 

In the development of latter-day -■«■- 
-alisin. by 



find an ou'iet in fi 
IV)incstic competition, which the 
trusts have killed, is for a time suc- 
ceeded by international competition. 
Masses of labor in each country are ar- 
rayed against masses of lalw.r in other 
countries; and thus the war of interests 
goes on until the trust, previously na- 
tional, becomes international. 

I'.nt. as before observed, each market 
is already supplied to the full extent of 
its requirements before ihe attempt is 
made by tbc trusts of different coun- 
tries to "invade each other's territory. 
The invasion cannot, therefore, be so 
' much in the concrete form of products 
, as in the purely arithmetical form of a 
j reduction in prices, so that very little 
i more lalxor is employed during than bc- 
i fore this international conflict for cotn- 
1 inercial supremacy. 

I Moreover, it is not employed until 
j the general rate of wages has been suf- 
| ficiently forced down to permit of 
! making the necessary reduction in prices 
I without reducing the profits of the 
I trusts, for the trusts would not seek 
for new markets abroad if they could 
which 
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nie-liarv third one. I ney are u. t ,.v. ( Mafk a|so lhat „, c machinery for- 
of Competition and the period ot J on- , nu . r j „, orc a rf vancc< | \ n one country 
eemration. The third wc may call the j ,|, nl / n , K , tl]0ri is now eq „ a i| y effective in 
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Mark also, that the machinery for- 



p. ni'd of Transition. . 

In the first, individuals owned small 
t.' .nts of pro.hiction and no capitalist 

• onld afford to suspend operations for 
,nv length of time because Ins business 

• nn etitors might di«tancc Inm m the 
; ,e" for profit I/>ss of business, rnm 
,Hrbap«. would follow. In this pcnml 
Jnachinerv was in its comparative in- 
'ancv. and the con,parat.vcl>- . ma 
onantity of laln.r which it ilispl.iceU 
found employment in new industries or 

prises which this very machinery 
was inducing. . ., , .„ 

While those conditions prevailed' In re 
w is no great armv of unemployed peo- 
ple hence no intense competition among 
he worker* for the privilege of serving 
J eo.>ion.ic master', and the rate of 
wise* «as determined m each coim ry 
bv he traditional standard of living 
roilg the workers. That is to say by 
ihe average pittance upon which the 
! :.pie of their class had long thereto- 
fore Wen accustomed to submit. , 
This may. at times, according to busi- 
nP " c.^dition«. have risen above or 
fallen lnlow the mean average A fall. 
,Vf cimrse, alwavs occurred during those 
...riodicaUcriscs which from the very 

^.raffSS 22r. , 32 
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,<-currcd mjder the r^"'" Vaoitalist 
mand for labor, pow er t he cap J list 
carefully saw to it that -h* .h^JJ*! 
toil and amount of work performed 
compensated him fidly or h.s increased 
disbursement. bf*Me» lcavmg him an 

sued improved, machmery '^ a fT: 
sennent nece*«ty. of l^^^gf 1 *J 
carry on i^doction.on «'"S;,JS 
^tantly. _ _**^ m J»£2?3l 



ant of mvmess the "nailer con 
, compelled the amalgamation 



j all industrially developed countries. 
Therefore this final battle for the con- 
quest of the world's commerce is fought 
between the trusts at the sole expense 
of labor. 

While it lasts the rate of wages, 
which previously depended in each coun- 
try upon the competition between its 
own unemployed workers, has come to 
depend everywhere upon the competi- 
tion lictween the unemployed of the 
whole world. A fall at one point is 
immediately felt over frontiers and 
across oceans— throughout the industrial 
universe. The labor question, .then, is 
no longer merely national; it is inter- 
national. 

When this capitalistic conflict shall 
have come to an end; when the inter- 
national amalgamation shall have been 
achieved, and the time is now at hand, 
that form of organized laltor known as 
the craft union— whicb>in earlier days 
was able to offer some successful re- 
sistance, and as the development de- 
seriln-d proceeded resisted more and 
more desperately, hut less and less suc- 
cessfully—is at last reduced to absolute 
impotency on the economic field. 

♦Alt hough the reserve army of labor 
out of work is greater than it was at 
any time, neither the competition of the 
unemployed, nor the organization of the 
unemployed is any longer a factor in 
the determination of wages. There is 
no longer in fact a "labor market" in 
the competitive sense of former days, 
when supply and demand regulated 
prices through some haggling process 
between sellers and buyers. Organized 
capital has become sovereign: and this 
omnipotent god of human creation ar- 
bitrarily fixes the prices of alt things, 
including labor power, and disposes of 
the human race according to ft« own 
interest or fancy, unlets some reeotu- 



. premised, 
f the r.ldest written records wc 
have, the llible. states an axiomatic 
truth in its declaration that "no man 
ean sirve two masters." Neither can 
one tcononiie class serve the interests 
of two classes whose material interests 
are as diametrically antagonistic as 
are ih..«e of the working class and the 
capitalist clas*. An organization that 
declares there i* mutuality of interests 
between the exploiter and the exploited 
cannot properly be said to he a real 
labor organization. 

In the same proportion as it promotes 
the interests ( of the master class it de- 
stroys its ow'n efficiency as a factor in 
behalf of its own membership. It ab- 
rogates its professed purpose and finally 
develops to a point where it becomes 
not only pro-capitalist, but actually non- 
union—so far as the protection and con- 
servation of labor's interests arc con- 
cerned. The crafts "scab" upon one 
another in the effort to promote the em- 
ployers' interest. The facts in substan- 
tiation of these assertions arc a part of 
the history of craft unionism and need 
not be here cited. 

'The very assumption of abstinence 
from polities in the craft union amounts 
to the implication that politics is a vital 
concern of working-class activity. The 
slogan. "N'o politics in the union" is 
one of the shrewd ideas incorporated in 
| the fundamental law of the craft union 
iy the agents of the capitalist class who 
ia\e been permitted to shape its poli- 
ies. What is really signified by the 
lords is. "\o discussion of labor [that 
s to say. Socialist] politics will lie 1ol- 
rated." The meaning of the expression 
»ecome> clear when it is understood 
that the union cannot choose but con- 
sider any subject that presents itself 
from but one of two viewpoints— the 
viewpoint of Capitalist or the viewpoint 
" Labor, economic*. For under the 
political state economics must inevitably 
translate themselves into politics. Hence 
Labor, that is to say. Socialist, eco- 
nomics, is politics, and equally, Capi- 
talist economics i> also politics. 
Therefore it follows that the decrial 
f labor politics by the watch-dogs of 
capitalism in the union in the considera- 
tion of economic subjects in which the 
workers are interested means an open 
door to the discussion of capital eco- 
nomics, a synonymous term for Capi- 
talist politics. Therefore, in the craft 
union we behold the phenomenon of the 
real interests of the working class be- 
ing carefully kept out of sight, while 
capitalist interests arc upheld, defended 
and safeguarded: amKthc means em- 
ployed for that safeguarding arc dis- 
covered in the principles of craft auton- 
omy and professed identity of interest 
with the parasite class. 

The significance of craft autonomy is 
working class division against itself. It 
means the very antithesis of the prin- 
ciple that "an injury to one worker is 
the concern of all workers": that an 
injury to one division of workers is the 
concern of all other divisions of work- 
ers. In short, it means an organized 
system of "scabbing." one craft upon 
another, in the interest of the econom- 
ically ruling class; more, it means an 
organized power of coercion to the end 
of the defeat of the very purpose for 
which the craf' system pretends to be 
organized. 

Craft autonomy is based on the right 
of each craft to govern its own affairs 
in the making of contracts with em- 
ployers. At this stage of capitalist con- 
centration the plant of industry owned 
hy an individual or a corporation or a 
trust comprises the employment of many 
crafts, each having a separate and dis- 
tinct contract with the employer, ex- 
piring at a different date, and the em- 
ployer uses this fact to play one craft 
against the other when disagreements 
arise. The "union" compels each craft 
to be loyal to its agreement, which 
means loyal to the exploiting employer. 

The result is, one set of workers fol- 
lowing a given trade In a given Indus- 
try have a disagreement with the em- 
ployer and go out on Strike to better 



Differs with Williams 

Kditor Industrial Union Uullctiii : 

1 have read very carefully the lec- 
ture delivered by Ftllow-worker II. II. 
Williams, before the Socialist Labor 
Tarty, at McMahon s Hall, New York 
lily. March 2. 1<JUS. and I desire to 
make a few comments on the same. 

bellow worker Williams quotes Marx 
as follows: •Only the trade union can 
set on foot the true political party of 
labor" and then goes on to modify the 
language of Marx to read: "Only the 
economic organization of the working 
class ean set on foot the true poiitical 
rellex of working class interests." Here 
Williams substitutes for the phrase, 
"political party of the working class" 
this other, "the political rellex of work- 
ing class interests.' 

Why did he do this? Maybe the rea- 
son can lie found later on in his lec- 
ture where we read: "For the I. W. W. 
to set up a 'political party in the ordi- 
nary sense would mean confusion and 
retardation for the movement, to say 
nothing . of the corruption that must 
surely follow the advent of the adven- 
turous labor politician." And again: 
• Will the I. W. W. set up a poUt'™' 
party in the ordinary sense, and con- 
test with the capitalist the scats of gov- 
ernment-legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive? I think not." 

'This means plainly that in the 'opin- 
ion only' of Williams the Industrial 
Workers of the World will never un- 
dertake to set up a national partv to 
stand for the interests of the working 
class upon the political field. 

A national organizer of the I. W. W. 
authorized and empowered by its ex- 
ecutive board should be able to speak 
with authority on such an important 
matter and not content himself with 
simply expressing his 'opinion only es- 
pecially so since the I. W. W. has ex- 
pressed itself officially on that very sub- 

S Viie I. W. W. in the preamble declares 
for both united political action and 
united economic action, for unity on 
the "political as well as on the indus- 
trial field.'* 

'This language of the preamble im- 
plies as plainly as language can express 
it that there arc two fields of action 
on which the working class must exert 
its energies, and these fields arc sep- 
arate and distinct— the one economic, 
the other political. And this language 
of the preamble clearly means that the 
working class needs and that the I. W. 
W. will set up, "in the ordinary sense, a 
political party and contest with the cap- 
italist in the seats of government- leg- 
islative, executive and judicial" and 
don't let Williams and Footc and all 
other anti-political actionists in the true 
and proper sense of that word forget it. 

I am sorry to sec the evident desire 
on the part of a few members to twist 
and torture the words of the preamble 
from their true, their plain and proper 
meaning. Hut neither the endeavor of 
bellow-worker Footc to have the I. W. 
W. turn its eyes inwardly upon its own 
structure to find its political reflex, nor 
the attempt of Williams to have us 
see in "our press and the lecture plat- 
form" the "true political party of labor," 
as Marx puts it. or "the true political 
reflex of working class interests," as 
Williams has it. will ever succeed. 

The efforts of these two fellow-work- 
ers in that direction, especially since the 
I. W. W. has expressed itself more 
titan once upon this matter, appears 
to me to be disingeuious ; and. if there 
were the least prospect of their suc- 
ceeding it would endanger the very life 
of the organization itself. 

Neither will Williams' argument that 
"for the I. W. W. to set up a political 
partv in the ordinary sense would mean 
confusion and retardation for the move- 
ment, to say nothing of the corruption 
that would surely follow the advent of 
the adventurous labor politician." hold 
good as against the setting up of a po- 
litical party of labor, for. if it is a valid 
argument against the setting up of a 
political party of tabor that corrupt and 
adventurous politicians are apt to get 
into h. then the argument would be just 
as valid against the setting up of an 
economic organisation of labor for no 
economic organization of labor hereto- 
fore set up, with possibly one excep- 
tion, has ever remained wholly free from 
the corrupt adventurer. 

To advise an abandonment of the po- 
litical field Is to advfse the workers to 



throw away one of their two powerful 
and equally necessary weapons. To ad- 
vise a retreat from any held of action 
where the interests of the workers may 
be legally and effectively advocated and 
defended in my opinion smacks of cow- 
ardice and should not be tolerated now, 
nor in the future by the I. W. W. 

Williams holds that "The I. W. W. 
may from time to time seize hold of a 
municipal government here and there 
for the purpose of protecting its eco- 
nomic organization." Williams knows 
that the capitalist tiger operates not only 
in "municipalities here and there," but 
in all municipalities, states and nations; 
and he knows that the I. W. W. will 
need to "protect its economic organiza- 
tion" not only in "municapilities here 
and there" from the teeth of the cap- 
italist tiger, hut in all municipalities and 
all the time until that tiger is slain. 

Williams knows that the capitalist 
class is organized and operates nation- 
ally and internationally; and if the I. 
W. W. is to protect its economic or- 
ganization: that is to say, fight for its 

ry existence, by setting up a political 
organization, it will discover, what com- 
mon sense .night to make plain to all. 
that to protect the life of the organiza- 
tion the I. W. W. will have to set up 
a political party that will be politically 
coextensive with the boundaries of its 
economic organization. 'The size of the 
political rellex or shadow of the eco- 
nomic organization must hear some sort 
of proportion to the size of the eco- 
nomic liody reflecting that shadow. 

It would lie absurd to think that a 
iMidy existing nationally could reflect 
otilv a municipal shadow. 

No. the shadow will be. in its boun- 
daries, coextensive with the economic 
body casting the shadow. TW I. \V. 
W. must and will cast its political re- 
flex or shadow. The I. W. W. will 
see to it that a national political party 
of lalwir is set up. a party that will 
stand on the political field "for identic- 
ally what the 1. W. W. stands for on 
the industrial field. 

Jos. H. Arnoi.ii. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Engineer Responds 

I have read your Industrial Union 
Mttlletin relative to the proposition of 
solidifying the employes of all the rail- 
roads of this continent into one great 
union, and am heartily in accord with 
the enterprise. I may say that I am a 
locomotive engineer and machinist and 
have been a member of the different 
craft brotherhoods since the spring of 
1K>U. I may also say that during the 
life of the A. R. l\ 1 was a member of 
that union, was vice chairman of the 
executive board, at the place of its birth, 
dreat Falls.- Mont., during the battle of 
'M. and I thought at the time we had 
hell whipped to a standstill: that the 
labor problem was solved for all time, 
and it would have becn'had there been 
concerted organization carried on 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the continent, so as to surround and 
beat down the manipulators of the craft 
brotherhoods, who arc all. to a greater 
or lesser extent, allied to the capitalists. 

Xow. I want to say this, as a work- 
ing man who has fought the battle of 
life honestly, as a union man with an 
honest purpose in life, which has always 
been the betterment of mankind as a 
whole, that I consider the solidifying of 
the masses into one great Industrial 
Commonwealth the ideal motive of life. 
All other aims, with the exception of a 
preparation for the exit out of this life, 
are secondary considerations. I have 
noted carefully the reforms advocated 
by the different political parties, and 
have also kept myself familiar with the 
efforts of the craft union legislative 
committees, all invariably working at 
cross purposes in different sections, ami 
I may say that taking the mode and 
cost of living into consideration there 
is very little if any betterment of con- 
ditions from a legislative standpoint. 
Where a gain is made along one line, 
a loss is sustained on another, and so it 
will go on until the masses get together, 
and that won't be politically for a long 
time, unless actuated by an industrial 
education of their requirements as a 
whole, other than as factions. 

A few things have been accomplished; 
public sentiment is aroused against the 
thieving manipulations of the railway 
magnates. Ever since the railway com- 
mission has clearly shown up the condi- 
tions and facts in connection with the 
graft it has forced the railway mag- 
nates to cither get into cover or throw 
down the gauge of battle. And the 
battle is on now and has been on ever 
since and before the commencement of 
the panic. For some time the railways 
hail been on the alert to stave off the 
exposures, but finding it could not be 
accomplished, they started with feverish 
haste to bull their stocks to the highest 
water mark to create a high borrowing 
value, then commenced building thou- 
sands of miles of railways with the 
people's money— depositors money bor- 
rowed from the hanks— and when called 
upon by the banks to cover the depre- 
ciated valued stocks, occasioned by the 
slump, they practically told the de- 

Kositors, through the bankers, to go to 
ell, and forced the government treas- 
ury to cither bolster up the banks or 
face a financial panic, the crisis of which 
would have spelled "Revolution," for 
there isn't a doubt had there been a 
prolonged run on the banks that they 
would all have been found insolvent, 
with a lot of old. rotten, inflated collat- 
eral which wouldn't even make a good 
bonfire to keep the shivering, despond- 
ent depositors warm. They have defied 
the people and the government, and are 
now going to put up the fight of their 
life with their allies, the manipulators 
of the craft brotherhoods and corpora- 
tion magnates, to down government con- 
trol of railways and corporations, and 
practically run the government; or if 
they find they arc not strong enough to 
swing the nominations, they will try and 
force government ownership, for they 
feel if it must be one or the other they 
can make better terms along that line 
now than they could four or eight years 
hence under government control. 

After siting the whole matter up 
carefully I want to say that in my 
opinion there should be hundreds of 
I. W. W. organizers in the field now. 
Now is the opportune time. There are 
thousands of idle railway men from 
every department. Why not pick out 
a few hundred good men and let them 
get out and organise. Organise the un- 
employed along with the rest, even if 
they have not got a cent; if their hearts 
are all right, they wilt make good some 



way and some day. Scatter the organ- 
izers to the four winds of heaven and 
let them work from city to city and 
town to town until they get all the 
ground covered and get the unions strong 
enough to withstand the onslaught of 
the craft manipulators and railway mag- 
nates and officials. ENGINEER. 



Child Slaves in Southern Mfls 

Morricc. Mich.. March 4.— Rev. James 
Maxwell Dallas, who went from here 
to Ware Shoals, South Carolina, last 
June, to take up work in the ministry 
there, will return to the Presbyterian 
church at this place this spring. 

Ware Shoals is a cotton mill town, 
and the minister is sick at heart over 
the down-trodden condition of the hun- 
dreds of little children employed there. 

"Wee tots from five to seven years 
of age are placed at work by "their 
parents, who are 'the poor white trash' 
of the south." Rev. and Mrs. Dallas 
write. "We hardly have time to cat on 
account of calls from the sick. We 
take nourishment in one hand and our 
Hible in the other when we visit them. 
'The mortality is great here. 

"The children marry at the early age 
of 15 years, and bring large families of 
sickly children into the world. When 
the babies arc old enough so their little 
fingers can lie guided they are set to 
work. When enough of them arc earn- 
ing wages, the parents do no more 
work." 

' Rev. Dallas is working hard to raise 
the age limit of the little ones to 12 
years, so the children may have a little 
schooling and childhood before enter- 
ing the mills. There arc no schools 
there now. Rev. and Mrs. Dallas have 
had to send their three children to an- 
other town for schooling. 

There was an appalling amount of 
work to be done to gain the mill owners' 
consent to try and raise the age limit, 
as thev contended if they did not em- 
ploy the little ones the parents would 
move to towns where all could have 
employment, as the parents would not 
work. Rev. Dallas believes he will suc- 
ceed in raising the age limit, however. 
If so. he will feel as if his time "there 
had not been thrown awav— The Wage 
:da\f. 



Scoffed at Her Misery 

A crowd gathered about Anna Price, 
fourteen years old. 24.W Whipple street, 
last night at Madison and Dearliorn 
streets, where she sat on the sidewalk 
ryittg. \o one offered to assist her 
until Sergeant T. F. Mahoney and Dr. 
Ray If. Cox. ambulance physician at the 
Chicago Avenue Station, appeared. 

They carried the girl to a drug store 
and she was later taken to her home 
by the police. Dr. Cox found that the 
girl was suffering from illness caused 
bv Overwork. Many persons in the 
crowd remarked that the girl who was 
crying hysterically from pain was 
shamming and lhat she was trying to 
"work" them for street car fare. The 
girl heard all these iaittits. but was un- 
able to reply on account of the pain 
she was suffering.— Chicago Newspaper. 
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Being Broke 



Cullen, in 
Magazine.' 



the "Sunday 



"broke," not 



To begin with, . 
"broken." "Broken" may be the better 
giammar: it may suit the purists and 
the stylists ; but it doesn t suit the 
"broke" man, because it doesn t chime 
with the facts. A "broke" man isn t 
necessarily a "broken" man— not by a 
jugful! "Broken," when used in the 
sense of "broke," ' is priggish. The 
"broke" man who nancyishly says that he 
is "broken" deserves to be "broke. 
Moreover, probably he always will be 
"broke." 

Hair splitters arc not game to cope 
with a contingency so stressful and mo- 
mentous as l>eing "broke" comes to. The 
man who acknowledges that he is 
"broke" always has an odds-on chance 
of winning out. But the chap who 
whimpers that he is "broken ns liable 
to be apalterer with opportunity, 
ne is with words, so that when the 
out chance backs up right before his 
eyes, he will be too busy with his rc- 
pinings and his self sympathy to see it. 

\ whole world of meaning gulfs be- 
tween "broke" and "broken." The man 
vho is merely "broke" is only tcmpo- 
■ arily out of the picture. He is simply 
in momentary disfavor with that wlnmsi- 
vst of mundane divinities, the Lady 
Fortune. His obncnration is an inci- 
dent. His transient non-affluence is one 
of the points of the game, a thing to be 
overcome like a handicap in a foot race 
or a penalty in gnlf. But the man who 
confer himself to be "broken be- 
longs to another species. "Broken de- 
note* th.- state of living shattered. It is 
translatable into "down and out. 
••Broken*' depicts a crumbled or atro- 
pine I nerve. It spells an all but ir- 
remediable impuissance. Il implies a 
flacciditv lieyond repair. The "broken 
m m »<* "all in." I'or him the world 
Mvim* i" gray. Having shot his bolt 
and missed lire, he flattens onf; "goes 
to the mat for the count : lies pros- 
trate and inept in the trough of a fair 
M-t that wimples invitation to relieved 
effort unn> spiked, sails Happing drearily, 
•i dor- !iet in the everlasing doldrums. 

Nev.T believe for a niiiuite that the 
rluMii whiYh yawn* between "broke" 
and •broken" is. vi;lu r in fact or fancy, 
a* hri<li:< able as the little. 



Prosperity, he nevertheless reverts, with 
a curious optatiot» that is expressed in 
his eyes of reminiscence, to the esurient 
days when he was Vbroke and up against 
it good and hard." You've heard him. 

THE GRIZZLED «IEN'S TESTIMONY. 

Well, sir," he v»ys, all a-quiver with 
the joy of the •ccollection, "when I 
got to Chicago that time I had only 
three cents in my -pocket, and it was as 
cold as the dickeifs and Showing hard, 
and I was on thcyroint of pawning my 
overcoat, when — 
Or, , 
"Hungry! Was I hungry? Why 
say, I could have vat en a burro stnffcd 
with firecrackers *ud not a job did I 
have in sight, no», anything that made 
an noise like a prospective job! And 
so there I was, »aking another notch 
reef in my surcittglc every time meal 

time came around 1 when " 

Or. , , 

"Ontle-wirw. hutVthat was a raw deal, 
that time 1 got ii«o St. Louis right in 
the middle of sum|ncr. with not a thing 
doing in my line. Sand not a copper in 
my clothes, and *iy trunk under lock 
and key in the Warding house where 
I'd had to leave if in Cincinnati! And 
1 tell you what, if you fellows think it s 
any fun to trudge ind trapse around the 
streets of a Strang* town all night, with- 
out any place to go. and nary the price 
of a sandwich, why. vou ought to go 
through something like that once, that's 
all I'm a-saying! * And it sure looked 
as if there wasn't xoing to be any win 

out for me, when " 

Thus the grizzlcll old boys maunder 
delightedly and cnjfcyably on. descanting 
titillatingly and with a wealth of minute 
detail on the periods when their busted- 
uess appeared to be licyond the possi- 
bility of redemption, "when—" You 
will have observed that we have stopped 
them each time upon their arrival at 
that "when." The "when" is the win- 
out. Reaching "when," with things at 
their worst, all of the color faded from 
the wliilomc azuntness of their skies 
blow n upon- by all of the cutting mistral: 
of Mischance. shufJed hither and yon in 
the hopper of Har.d Knocks, at length 
they gain the path in these tergiversa- 
tion* of memory "when," ami whence 
they finally pass through the portal of 
Wiii-oul. 
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.1 retch s|rtice scanning •"tweedle- 
dum" and "twccdlcdic.' 

so iii mor in If. 
Not. howevir. that there is anything 
i ssi-niially jaunt v. engaging, or humor- 
ous in the state of being "broke." Noth- 
ing whatever like that. Far from it. 
Being "broke" is one of those things 
that are best in re*trospcc:ion. I he 
drifting vears aureole the "broke period 
or peri«K|s with a certain glamour, suf- 
fuse the memory of it with a certain 
evocation of temUrnesv It may Ik- that 



this 



bee 



he 



"broke" when 
the chap who rtckle 
the tide of chance, 
ing his "broke" per 
and more caution? 
munching upon such 
them 
with 



•f.enest 
voting. Youth 
>l>- 



.«». "rcmcmlicr- j 
imN in his scdater 
years the man 
,.,„.,. ..... .neniories associates 

I uneonstiously jumbles them 
le*« rigorous passages of his 



Why. most men 



wMftillv reiuemberetl youth. In mem- 
ory, the' rockincss of the traversed road 
becomes yielding and turf like. The 
roughness of the path is restrospectively 
clo«scd over until it becomes in time 
an asphodel starred lane. The hard 
knocks of the gone time become, in the 
reveries of the serener and mayhap 
snugger years, the merest little flir fill 
love tai* from the fan in the white 
hands of Destiny's ladylove. .... 

ii even like to hark back 
times when they were 
"broke.""" particularly if it's a far cry. 
Mavhap you've heard deep sea skippers 
brag of the storms they have weathered. 
They expand almost to the thawing 
point of affectionateness in their recol- 
lections of thumping typhoons and 
tropic hurricanes through which, back 
yonder in the neck of Time's filter fun- 
nel, they safely rode. They rarely or 
never under lake any ascription of credit 
to themselves in relating these adven- 
ture* of their hardier years. It is not 
that they seek to wring glory from their 
wrigglings out of the clutch of hull- 
down troubles. It is that the memory 
of the struggle and the "action of the 
trouhlou* times clings resolutely and 
tendcrlv in the mind of the man who. 
after having "been through things, 
glide* into the calmer waters. 

We all like to think that, at some time 
or other, we've l»een "hard up against 
it " To have been up against it denotes 
tliat we've had "action." anyway; that 
we've had "a run for our money" ; that, 
even if we did not take all or many of 
the picarestpie degrees, we at least once 
were more or less aligned with the shift- 
ing army of picaroons. No man likes to 
confess to his children or to his grand- 
children that his life has been adven- 
tureless. 

the sKirrr.n harks hack. 
The »>carded and bronzed captain of 
the luxurious ocean liner, incessantly 
navigating an ocean path that he knows 
as well as a New Yorker knows his 
Broadway, revolts out of his instinctive 
and acquired tactiturnity at times at 
the thought of the comparative unbroken 
case and evenness of his steamer com- 
manding existence. And in these mo- 
ments of revolt he likes to glance back 
at the time when he was a bucko, deyd- 
may-care mate of a wind jammer, hiking 
t-.p and down all the Seven Seas, ig- 
noring the keel worn ocean lanes, a 
sweetheart in every port from Tahiti 
to Tangier, the world a sort of easily 
wielded marlinspikc to his expert yet 
careless hand. "Action" in those days, 
mates! Action and danger, warfare 
with men and the elements, every day 
a kaleidoscope of chance, even money 
as to whether you'd win or lose, and 
Pave lone* a-holding the stakes! Thus 
the skipper of the steam propelled levia- 
than, momentarily impatient of the 
luxuriousncss of his setting and sur- 
roundings, and glimpsing hack to his 
time of battle and of— youth. 

Thus, in much the same way. the 
grizzled rrtan of every day life whose 
eyes film over a bit dreamily and into 
whose tones a certain note of vocal 
wisffulness slips when, employing some 
current incident for a text, he begin* to 
recount little incidents "bearin on or 
appertainin* to" those times when he 
was "broke." Rocked m the lap of 
ooietude. livin* easy." wfe harbored in 
the lagoon of Success, riding securely 
at permanent anchor in the core of 
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I So nu-ch for "broke" reminiscence, 
i The actual state of U'ing "broke" is 
i diffVrcnt. It isn't -any fun while it's 
| Inpp.ninn The "Iwoke" man can't sic 
! anything comic or glamourous about it. 
i Tew nun— barring niahatmas and yogis 
i and Mich like, whatever they may be— 
! can philosophize on an empty stomach, 
i Sbcltcrlcs* nun are not prone to chuckle 
! over the humorous nubs of reverie* 
I I'or one thing, if they are square-jawed 
! men and mean to win out. they haven't 
| the time. Reminiscence is a chap who 
j refuses to work without a good meal 
under his belt and a satisfying smoke 
I to follow. 

j Square-jawed men— employing the 
I phrase in its figurative sense— are the 
• kind of men I mean in these considera- 
tions of the *tate of being "broke." 1 
am not referring to the chronically 
"broke." the "broke" to whom being 
"broke" is a habit: nor to any Jack- 
londonese type of holme*, to whom 
a state of nonV'brokeness" would 
seem a suspicious miracle: nor to men 
congenitally shiftless, and therefore 
perennially ami permanently "broke : 
nor to idle, loutish, flighty ne'erdo- 
weels too indurated in "brokeness" to 
care whether they are "broke" or not. 

I am writing of men. mayhap weak of 
flesh, but strong in spirit, to whom being 
"broke" is an occasional ami an un- 
toward incident. It makes no difference 
that their going "broke" is their own 
fault. It generally is a strong-spirited 
man's own fault when he goes "broke." 
Men who have gone "broke" frankly ad- 
mit this, and they ought to know. A 
man can go "broke" through a thousand 
:md one causes. The spreeing habit may 
break" him— most men candidly at- 
tribute their bustedness to sprees. Gam- 
bling can and often does do it. Sloughs 
and slathers of men go "broke" through 
bad tempers. Oodles of men go" broke" 
because they lack that phrenological 
quality called stickatitiveness. And 
heaps and stacks of bully good fellows 
bo "broke" through pure, insistent and 
incessant hard luck. 

So that it would lie vain to attempt to 
differentiate didactically between the 
"broke" ones. 

Being "broke," they're all in the same 
boat, all on the same plane, with little 
time or inclination to contemplate their 
virtues or their defects. The thing is 
to win out. When they determinedly 
and hustlcfully address themselves to 
the business of winning out of their 
"brokeness." there isn't any time left 
for them to dwell on their merits or 
their infirmities. And so. if they can 
afford to forget that part of it while 
they're hustling to get four-square with 
the world once more, wc can. 



NOT SO BAD IN HIS HOME TOWN. 

Now. the man who goes "broke" in 
his own neck of the woods— in the town, 
say. where he was born and reared— 
isn't "in so bad," comparatively speak- 
ing. He has some friends— a bit aloof 
from him. tnaybc, but friends. If the 
"broke" one has been misbehaving in 
his home place, he can. when he goes 
"broke." "take a brace." show the folks 
that he means it. and gradually nudge 
out of the "broke" trouble. He must, 
of course, keep up his front as best he 
can. This is often difficult; but the 
difficulties arc rarely insuperable. The 
faded rim of the hat may be inked, you 
know— I've known plenty of renowned 
men who had their hat inking periods 
in their boisterous earlier years. The 
suit can be brushed, and maybe even 
pressed. The shoes can be polished, 
even if the dim. slaty-gray stove polish 
has to be requisitioned for the purpose. 
The clean shirt and collar can be hustled 
for. even if they have to be "maccd" 
from the well disposed one-time pal in 
the room down the street whose neck 
also is sixteen inches round. Shelter 
there always is for the man who goes 
"broke" in his home town— shelter and 
food. The "fellers- will see to that, 
just as soon as the "broke H one begins 
to chirk up and look like a possibility. 
And after awhile, by rooting indus- 
triously around, the 'Voke" one in hit 
home town finds a job. Winning out— 
the kind of winning out we mean here— 
always does denote getting a job some- 
where and going to work. 

Yes. the path of the chap who goes 
"broke" in or around "his own works 
is comparatively boulderless. It maj 
be humiliating. He may have to "eat 



dirt." He may accumulate a stack of 
intimate obligations, burdensome to the 
spirit when he gets "right" again, that 
it will take him some years to erase. 
Dead horse," financial and other, waS ( 
ever the aftermath of the "broke" 
period. 

BUT THE FELLOW IN A STRANGE PLACE. 

It is all very different, though, when 
a fellow finds himself flat "broke" else- 
where than in the home town— in a dis- 
tant city, say. Oh, very different ! Un- 
imaginably different ! Everything in the 
distant city has a forbidding sort of as- 
pect—something hard, oppressive, ex- 
animately cruel. The wandering, hunted 
eye of the "broke" one rests on nothing 
familiarly heartening, nothing to fan 
the slumbering spark of hope, nothing 
to suggest an eventual climb-out. Even 
the faces of the passcrsby arc, in a way 
of speaking, stony. Worse than that, 
the passcrsby appear to the "broke" one 
to be arrogantly, aggressively well cared 
for and prosperous looking. The men 
are shaved, groomed, spick and span. 
The women arc flaunt fid of their finery. 
Why even the teammsters are whistling 
airily as they swing by in their trucks- 
whistling out of a sort of intended 
bravado, of course, because they've got 
jobs and homes— some kind of homes, 
anyhow— to go to, ami meals all a-smokc 
on the table when they knock off work 
and get home. 

The mist wreaths stealing up along 
toward nightfall from the river by the 
distant city in which the "broke* one 
finds himself— the mist wreaths arc 
cold, clammy, searching. Little derisive 
gusts of raw wind come rollicking round 
the corners, whoopinfi ribaldly at the 
"broke" one as they tear along their 
way. The lights flare, but suggest no 
warmth or invitation to the "broke" 
one. The glowy. showy restaurants 

Jt Sr IN T1IK. SICK OK TIME. 

Oh. yes. the glowy, showy restaurants! 
Mention of them reminds me. Once I 
knew a "broke" man. trudging aim- 
lessly through the streets of San Fran- 
cisco, and cohl to the hone and hungry 

0 the innermost lining of the midriff. 
This broke man. aimlessly trudging, 
•anie upon one of the most ornate of 
he San Francisco restaurants— a res- 
arrant blazing with lights, the sheen 
»f the silken red and oragne candle 
diades sofllv spotting the snowy napery. 
the mingled hum of the Hungarian 

and the prattle of the diner* 
stealing to the strict through the cran- 
iind the "broke" man. whose soli- 
tary remaining asset was a passable 
"front." made a promise unto himself. 

"Here." he promised unto himself. "I 
hall tarry and cat—cat daintily, choice- 
ly, thoroughly. satUfyingly. enormously: 
eat all down the long, serried line, from 
<i.m:/v to cracker*— eat till the cows 
come home, and then go forth again. 
What boots it that I have not the price 
of one solitary, sea green olive? It 
|««>:«. nothing whatever. Nary a l*>ot ! 

1 am going to eat— eat right here— and 
we shall see what it 1*>ots after it is 
all over." 

Whereupon, squaring his shoulders, 
.mil with a sort of flourish meant to im- 
t»res*. and successful in impressing, the 
head waiter, the "broke" one entered 
the blazing resfmrant— grandly, not ig- 
nobly; upstanding, not whipped. 

lie didn't have a copper (and they 
don't u*e coppers in San Francisco, any- 
how!. But how this "broke" one did 
eat ! What a marvel the dinner he or- 
dered was! It aroused even the ad- 
miration of the Ciallic waiter, and such 
waiters are not prone to momentary en- 
thusiasm. It was a very pearl of a 
dinner. Warmed by the generous wines, 
and smoking a three-for-a-dollar cigar 
with a gusto Inirn of an enforced absti- 
nence from tobacco during three 
wretched day*, the "broke" one leaned 
back in his chair : nd gazed blandly at 
the painted Cupids and Psyche and such 
mythological persons gamboling grace- 
fully on the ceiling. 

"It's all right." he said unto himself. 
" They can go as far as they like. This. 
I suppose, being grand larceny, means 
San Quentin at the least. Fine! 'Let 
Rome in Tiber melt." and so forth! I've 
(lined, anyhow." ' 

Then, just when the "broke but fed 
,,.,c was in the act of announcing to the 
groveling Ciallic waiter that he wouldn't 
"»e able to "come through" for the price 
.f his fourteen-dollar and seventy-five- 
,-cnt dinner, to have the waiter summon 
the manager, who would in turn sum- 
mon the constable on the beat— just at 
that beatitudinous juncture a prosper- 
looking man who. from another 
table, hail been eying the "broke" one 
puzzedly for quite a space, walked over 
to the "broke" one's table, and said to 
him. "Hello. Bill! I haven't seen you 
for four years. How are you, and how 
the world handling you?" 
Two minutes later the prosperous 
looking one was sticking a crackling one 
hundred-dollar note from his ample roll 
and slipping it to the "broke" one. The 
prosperous one had borrowed the hun- 
dred from the "broke" one four years 
before, at so distant city as Buffalo, 
New York, the prosperous one himself 
having been "broke" at that time. 

Miracle!? It may have been. But 
miracles may happen even to "broke 
persons. Miracle or no, it was gor- 
geously opportune. Let any reader of 
this who has been "broke once in a 
way pronounce as to its opportuneness. 



Expenditures for February. 

American Express Co., for 
week ending Feb. 1st... 

F. W. Hcslewood, organ- 
izer, on account 

D. R. Ginsburg, stenog- 
rapher, for week ending 

Jan. 25 15.00 

A. J. Francis, expense for 
mass meeting Jan. 11th.. 

O. Justh, for week ending 
Dec. 28th 

A. S. Edwards, for week 
ending Nov. 30th 

Office expense for week 
ending Feb. 1st, mileage 
$1.25, hooks 30c, express- 
age 45c, postage $24.80, 
telephone and telegraph 
65c 

Jas. P. Thompson, organ- 
izer, on account 

E. Y. Hordcr, supplies.... 
Chicago Telephone Co. for 

January 

Ida Mfg. Co., on account.. 
M. J. Tracey, mileage and 

expense 

A. W. Jcfferis & Co., for 
.bote due Kerwin Bros.. 

1). R. Ginsburg, for week 
ending Feb. 1st 

B. II. Williams, on account 
American Express Co., for 

week ending Feb. 7th . . 
Laljor News Co., on account 
V. St. John, on account sal- 
ary 

O. Jtisth, for week ending 
Jan. 4th 

C. Jacobson, for week end- 
ing Jan. 18th %. j 

Office expense for week 
ending Feb. 8th, supplies 
$2.50. carfare 20c, post 
U50. 



$6.83 
32.50 



17.20 
15.00 
22.00 



27.45 



45.00 

2.67 



2.28 
10.00 



8.00 
50.83 



15.00 
5.00 



6.99 
20.00 



15.00 
15.00 



15.00 



Financial Statement 

FOR FEBRUARY 



(Concluded from last week) 
P. May. subscriptions $1.25, 
loan certificate $1. liter- 
ature 50c, contribution- 
Preston Smith fund 25c.. 
St. Louis Industrial Union 
No. 84. duplicate charter 

50c, credit 20c 

II. Locbel, subscription 



F. W. Bosshard, subscrip- 
tion 

Kalispell Industrial Union 
No. 421, due stamps.... 

LS. Mangus. subscription 
Vasilio. dues member at 
large 50c. assessment 30c 
Rochester Industrial Union 
No. 51. subscription 50c, 

literature $1 

J. W. Stewart, subscription 
50c, contribution $1.50. . 

E. Brandt, subscription-... 
R. O. Ottont, subscription 

F. Holmes, subscription • • 
H. Bam ford, subscription. . 



.70 

1.75 

.50 

15.00 
.50 



1.50 

2.00 
1.00 
25 
JO 
JO 

.$2321.87 



age $11.55, printing $2.50, 

telephone 25c 

1(1 C. C. Spotswood, rent and 

light for Feb 

11 Continental Bank of Chi- 
cago, for note due cigar 
workers 

11 A. S. Edwards, for week 

ending Dec. 7th 

12 Chicago Typesetting Co., 

for weeks ending Jan. 
29th and Feb. 5th 

13 I). A. Campbell, postmaster, 
deposit for mailing I. U. B. 

13 A. W. Jcfferis, on account 
note Kerwin Bros 

13 J. P. Thompson, on account 

14 F. Y. Ilorder. on account 

supplies 

14 American Express Co., for 
week ending I'eb. 14th.. 

14 I). R. Ginsburg. for week 
ending Feb. St It 

14 C. Jacobson. for weeks end- 
ing Jan. 25th and Feb. 1st 

14 B. II. Williams, on account 

14 J. II. Walsh, on account ex- 
penses for January 

14 W. E. Trautinann. on ac- 

count 

15 R. Koeppel. for translation 

of handbook 

15 V. St. John, on account sal- 
ary 

15 J. J. Ettor. organizer, from 
Nov. 16th to Jan. 25th.. 
15 Labor News Co., on account 
15 O. Justh, for week ending 

Jan. 11th 

15 Cosmopolitan Printing Co., 

for labels 

15 Office expense for week 
ending Feb. 15th, supplies 
$3, carfare 60c. cxprcss- 
agc $1, postage $15.90, tel- 
ephone 35c 

15 V. St. John, mileage him- 
self and Edwards to 
Milwaukee and return... 
15 W. E. Trautinann, on ac- 
count salary 

15 J. Cox, composition of bul- 
letin 

15 I). Mathews, on account 

printing 

17 A. F. Wanner & Co., on 

account printing 

17 F. Kocttgcn, on account 

loan to F. Heslcwood 

17 F. W. Heslcwood, on ac- 
count 

20 A. W. Jcfferis, on account 
for note to Kerwin Bros. 

for printing 

20 D. A. Campbell, postmaster, 
deposit mailing I. U. B.. 

20 A. S. Edwards, editor, for 
week ending Dec. 14th. . 

21 D. R. Ginsburg. for week 
ending Feb. 15th .!. 

21 C. Jacobson. for week end- 
ing Feb. 8th 

O. Justh. for week ending 
Jan. 18th 

22 Office expense for week 
ending Feb. 22d, supplies 
$1.25. mileage 85c, post- 
age $19.01, telephone 55c 

T. Wedding, amount > re- 
turned in excess of bill.. 
22 V. St. John, on account 

salary 

22 W. E. Trautinann, on ac- 
count 

24 Continental Bank of Chi- 
cago, on account loan re- 
turned S. Rotkowitz 

24 American Express Co., for 

week ending Feb. 22d. . . . 

25 A. J. Francis, hall rent mass 
meeting 

26 J. P. Thompson, on account 

26 J. P. Thompson, on account 

27 A. W. Jcfferis & Co., on 
account note to Kerwin 
Bros 

27 D. A. Campbell, postmaster, 

deposit on I. U. B 

27 Labor News Co., on ac- 
count 

27 A. S. Edwards, editor, for 
week ending Dec. 21st.. 
27 Kerwin Bros., on account 

for printing 

D. R. Ginsburg, stenog- 
rapher, for week ending 

Feb. 22d 

F. W. Heslcwood, on ac- 
count 

29 Ida Mfg. Co., on account.. 
29 W. R. Fox, on account sal- 
ary as organiser 

29 C. Jacobson, for week end- 
ing Feb. 15th 

29 V. St. John, on account 

salary 

29 W. E: Trautmann, on ac- 
count salary • 

29 Office expense for week 
ending Feb. 29th, sup- 
plies 45c, mileage 85c, ex- 
pressage 60c, postage 
$15.13. telephone 4fc .... 
29 O. Justh, for week end- 
ing Jan. 25th .. 



i PREAMBLE OF THE LI. I. 
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17.00 



55.17 

9.07 

50.83 
45.00 

2.70 

4.59 

15.00 

30.00 
15.00 



110.10 
10.00 



The working class and the employing class have noth- 
ing in common. There can be no peace sc long ac hunger 
and want are found among millions of working people and 
the few, who make up the employing class, have all the 
good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until 
all the toilers come together on the political, as well as 
on the industrial field, and take and hold that which they 
produce by their labor through an economic organization of 
the working class, without affiliation with any political 
party. 

The rapid gathering of wealth and the centering of the 
management of industries into fewer and fewer hands 
make the trades union unable to cope with the ever-grow- 
ing power of the employing class, because the trade unions 
foster a state of things which allows one set of workers 
to be pitted against another set of workers in the same 
industry, thereby helping to defeat one another in wage 
wars. The trade unions aid the employing class to mis- 
lead the workers into the belief that the working class 
have interests in common with their employers. 

These sad conditions can be changed and the interests 
of the working class upheld only by an organization formed 
in such a way that all its members in any one industry, 
or in all industries, if necessary, cease work whenever a 
strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus mak- 
ing injury to one an injury to all. 

Therefore, without endorsing or desiring endorsement of 
any political party, we unite under the following consti- 
tution. 

• (Copy of Constitution Sent on Application I J 
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Price List of Supplies: 



Constitutions, in English, per 100. .15 00 
Constitutions, in other languages. 

per W0 . 7 00 

Local Letterheads, per 100 50 

Envelopes, per 100 50 

Withdrawal Curds, per for 10 10 

Application blanks, per 100 SO 

Arrearages notices, per 100 50 

Warrant Book, each 80 

Receipt Book, each 'X 

Ledger, 100 pages 1 25 

Ledger, 200 pages ' 2 00 

Ledger, 800 pages 8 00 

Ledger, 400 pages 3 50 

Ledger, 500 pages 5 00 

Day Book, 100 pages 1 00 

Treasurer's Cash Book 75 

Minute Book 80 

Rubber Stamps and Pad 50 

Seal for the Union 1 00 

Buttons, cheap grade, each 10 

Buttons, better grade 85 



25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
25.00 
50.00 
15.00 

50.83 
8.00 
22.00 
15.00 



21.66 
1.50 



5.00 
20.00 
12.00 



50.83 
6.33 
10.00 
22.00 
50.00 

15.00 

15.00 
1275 

31.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 



I7.4S 



Total 



♦♦+++++++++++ ****** 

LET THE LIGHT IN 

MOII WILL NEVER LEARN any 

thing about the INDUS- 
TRIAL WORKERS OF 
THE WORLD by absorbing 
the dope its enemies hand to 
you; a good antidote for their ; 
lies is the truth. Get the 
TRUTH by reading what the 

I. W. W. SAYS FOR ITSELF. 

Here is a good combination for 

=$1.00== 

"Handbook of Industrial UntonUa" Sc 

CenttttHtlon of Uwl.W. W Sc 

Raport at Second Conventlea . . . . 50c 

Third Convention SOe T 

Vew'aSntMcripttontoBtJLLBTIN. SOe I 

Assortment of LeafWtS Sc I 

$180 X 

ALL rO* OWE DOLLAR. | 
212 Bunh Tomplo. Chicago I 



Order for Subscription Cards 



180.... 

WM. E. TaAOTMANN, G. S. T. 

Industrial Workers of the World: 
I am Interested In extending the 
circulation of Tbt hdsstrlal UslM Mlttll 

and wish you would send me 

Subscription Cards as follows: 

Cards for One Year 

Cards for Six Months 

I agree to sell the cards at 50 cents 
and M cents each, and forward to you 
all money received at least once a 
month. 

Name 

Street No 

Postoffice 

State 



Member of Local.... 



. W. W, 



A uSmSSTSffwSm dm 



Industrial Union 

HANDBOOK 



Gives an outline of the 
Structure of Industrial 
Unionism and Analy- 
sis of the Preamble. 
Very useful in arriv- 
ing at an understand- 
ing td tbw form of 
organiiation of the 

Industrial Workers ofih, World 

Price, postpaid, lOcts. 

Special rates on large orders. 



To know what Industrial 
Unionism is you must read 
what is said about it by its 
friends and what it says for 
itself; only in that way can 
its present aims and ultimate 
purposes be understood. The 
following are recommended 
to workingmen who desire to 
learn what Industrial Union- 
ism is: 



Hudbook of Mistrial Urinisi, 
CoestltitlM tf tht I. W. W., 
Reptrt •( Stcritir) Tritium, 



Sc 
Sc 
5c 

E.T.D*. 5C 

"Binlig QmtlN if Trite 

UllOOlM," By B. Do Una, Si 

"AttWHl.W. W. toMlll" 

ByStStUna, 5l 

.*» 25c 



WM. E. TRAUTMANN 

212 BUSH l-EMPLK 
CHICAGO - • ILLINOIS 




Industrial Workers >f ths World 

6ERERAL EXECUTIVE BOMB 

F.W. Heslewood, Greenwood, B.C. 

T.J.Cole Rlue Island, III. 

Rudolph Kat t Paterson, N. J. 

B. H. Williams Eureka, Cat. 

Wm. Yates. ..New Bedford, Mass. 



Ill ITrntntM, Bss. Sat pTrstt. 
Vtestit SUshi, Atsl Sao.i8ss.tri. 



Industrial Union 
HANDBOOK 

ITALIAN Oft POLISH OITIOIS S 

15.99 b bbbbYbI PBJbM 



212 lash Tsnpis, Aries* 



